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Some of the more palpable Errors to be Corrected. 


Page 27, line 32, for he, > 4 p. 28, I. 33, for they, 
r. the people. p. 34, I. 24, for deſence, r. defence, p. o7 


36, for'i r. intruſted. p. 45, 1. 17, for which, r. 
whom. p. 49, I. 35, ſor compriſe, r. compromiſe, p. 73, J. 37» 
ve 


for they, r. the. p. 80. I. zo, for reſpetive ruin, r. reſpecti 
ruins. p. 102, I. 32, for ak prefident of the chmmons, r. in- 

Read of the preſident of the commons, baron Beſston.. P. 112, 
. 5, for grievance, r. grievances. P. 126, 1, 26, after ſtiled, add 


che. Pp. 157, J. 26, it; add a. p. 138 J. 3, for born, r. 


borne. p. 145, 1. 18, for demonſtratian, r. demonſtration. a 2 | 
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To AIS Cnact 


The Dux s of BEDFORD, 


Lord Lieutenant general and general Governor 
© of IRELAND, | 


My Los, 


H E purport and intent of this addreſs leave 

no room for an apology for directing it, 

even to vouR GRACE: it comes from a 
BR IT ON, who has not yet learned to fawn for fav- 
ours. And who, above all ſelfiſh or ſiniſter mo- 
tives, judges it his duty, as well as his right, to make 
this ſeaſonableapplication tothe REPRESENTATIVE 
of his SOVERE1GN, before he enters upon his H1GH 
COMMISSION; and this, with due reſpect to your 
GRACE, and with the moſt public, the moſt diſin- 4 
tereſted views. | » | 

_ Yovr Grace is now ſetting out in the moſt & 
high, the moſt important and honourable employ- 4 
| ment, at this time known in the gift of any crowned . 

. head in Evrxoez, You are to repreſent the 
_ MajssTyY of Bzx1Tain in a confederate kingdom. 
The G00D of his PEOPLE, His owN HONOUR, and 

YOUR:RENOWN, muſt be preſumed: the objects of 
his MajzsTY's views in the appointment of voux 
GRACE to hold the regal reins of government, for 
him, in that kingdom. | *. 

It cannot be ſuggeſted, that your Gr Ae could 
accept of this great commiſſion with any ather view, 
than the fulfilling his Ma jzsTr's intentions. And 

therefore, it muſt be preſumed, that every hint 
tending to theſe great ends, tho' it ſhould come 
from the meaneſt hand, muſt be acceptable 0 
r Se | * 
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YouR GRAa x. oY 
| Your office, «My Loxp, like that of a king, ” 
7 admits of no mediocrity in its execution: every * 
x | KY" *” lieutenant, 
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lieutenant, as well as every king, muſt either be a 
bleſſing or a curſe to the people over whom he is 
ſet to rule. And, as honour and glory ever attend 
a juſt and faithful diſcharge of the vicegerents, as 
well as of the regal, office; ſo muſt ſhame and 
infamy purſue the abuſe or neglect of either. In ſuch 
an alternative, it cannot be difficult to determine 
which muſt become your Grace's choice. 

There is nothing more ſurprizing than the diſ- 
proportion univerſally found, between the powers 
exerciſed by crowned heads and their ſubſtitutes: 
Moſt of theſe appear to have been every where ſo 
intoxicated with pomp, that they ſoon forgot their 


conditions, as well as their principals. So far did 


the viceroy of Naples formerly eclypſe his ſovereign 
of Spain, that a Neapolitan ſuiter has been known 
to expreſs his gratitude, upon obtaining a ſuit from 


the king, which was not to be asked, much leſs 


obtained, from his lieutenant ; by praying his 
majeſty may live to be as great as the viceroy of 
Naples. The like prayer might ſometime have 
been as properly made by certain ſubjects of Jre- 
land, had their loyal petitions to their ſovereign 


been heard, 


1 This diſproportion however, is not ſo wonderful 
in abfolute monarchies, remote from the ſeat of 
government: there, the viceroy, at ſetting out, 
muſt exerciſe the deſpotic ſway of his principal: 
4 which, in time, he generally founds a tyranny 
of his own. | 

But, as it is hard to conceive bow the multitude 
, ſhould any where ſuffer the eſtabliſhment of a ſingle 
tyrant; it is {till harder to judge, by what means 
the vicegerents of limited monarchs, ſhould become 
tyrants z;ſuch as have overturned the free ſtates of 
Nordweg and Danemarch, and have, ſometime, induſ- 
trioully laboured to effect the deſtruction of Ireland 
and England. : , # . = E 
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The freedom and rights of the ſubjects, are as 
well eſtabliſhed, as the prerogatives of the crowns, 
of theſe kingdoms. No good ſubject can give up 
the one, more than he can invade, curtail. or extend 
the other. The laws, which are the loyal ſubjects 
protection, ſet no limits to the power of the crown, 
in DOING OD. And while they puniſh the tranſ- 
greſſing ſubject, they expreſsly provide, THAT THE 


KING CAN DO NO WRONG, 


Had theſe relations, theſe rules of action, been 
properly obſerved, between the kings and people, 
neither Nordweg or Danemarch had yet fallen, nor 
ſhould we have ſeen fo few, ſo very few of the king's 
lieutenants in Ireland, that thought themſelves under 
any legal direction or reſtraint, much leſs circum- 
ſcribed by ſuch narrow rules as theſe. 

Upon a preſumption, that your Gr ace's greateſt 
ambition 1s to be inrolled in this moſt truly honour- 
able MINORITY ; a ſtranger takes the liberty of 
ſetting YOUR ILLUSTRIOUS NAME to the front of 
theſe sketches of misToRICAL FACTS3 Which, 
though relating to men and countries, in whoſe 
fates, theſe happy realms may not be thought im- 
1 concerned; yet, from the natural rela- 
tions and connexions 00 civil ſocieties to each other, 
may not be found altogether unworthy of the atten - 
tion of a patriot, even in voux GRACE s exalted 
ſtation. 

The moſt ſenſible traveller, in ſtrange countries, 
requires a guide. And the moſt expert mariner, in 
every port, demands a pilot. | 

From a knowledge of the country and the coaits, 
to which vou are bound; with the pure intent of 
ſteering your GRACE“ s barque, clear of the ſtreights, 
ſhoals and rocks, that have retarded and indangered, 
fruſtrated and diſhonoured the navigation of ſome 
of vou predeceſſors, as well as wrecked their veſ- 
ſels on an enemy's ſhore, and with that of pointing 
out the open, ole, fair, ſhort and pleaſant, though 
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the leaſt crowded ways, that lead where youn 
Grace can moſt eaſily, effectually and honour- 


ably diſcharge the great duties of your office; 
where vou may find your GREAT PRINCIPAL 


inthroned in the hearts of a loyal people; with 


theſe purpoſes and from theſe motives alone, a 


man, who looks for no private favour, with due 
reſpect, thus offers himſelf, your GRACE's guide. 
If he ſhews, he knows the ways; vou can not diſ- 
dain his humble aid. If he ſhould be miſtaken 
his honeſt zeal to ſerve his K1nG, his couN TRY, 
and your Grace, muſt plead his excuſe, where 

offibly the rules of prudence may not inforce his 
counſel. But, if he ſets buoys upon the rocks, on 
which others have ſplit, it will ſurely be offering an 
acceptable ſervice to youR GRACE. 

From the general ſimilarity of the tempers and 
diſpoſitions of men, in all ages and nations of the 
world; all human inſtitutions, however wiſely 
planned and firmly founded, muſt ever be ſubject to 
fluctuation and decay. The greateſt common- 


wealths, the moſt powerful empires, had frailty 


enough, interwoven with their frames, to cauſe 
a ſenſible decay, after a certain period; and in 
time, to work their final diſſolutions. And if we 
may exult upon being the laſt of the gothic govern- 
ments of Europe, that has preſerved its integrity; 
we have ſtill the mortifying conſiderations, that 
ours was but the laſt founded, and that however 
nobly and ſtrongly our political fabric may be built; 
there is ſo much human frailty in its compoſition ; 
that it had not till now withſtood the ſhocks of time 

and perverſe men, were it not duly ſupplied with 
ſuccours drawn from the original funds of wiſdom 
and virtue, by which it was raiſed, and from whence 


it muſt ever ſtand in need of conſtant, regular ſup- 


plies for its ſupport. - 
We have lived to have the advantage of the 


neighbouring nations in numberleſs inftances : - 
wiſe 
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wiſe fathers have collected all that was found good, 
without the groſs evils, of the polity of the mother 
ſtates. Having thus compoſed and eſtabliſhed a 
better ſyſtem of civil ſociety; we have made out a 
title, to what we now enjoy, ſuperior longevity to 
moſt, if not to all, of the other governments, on 
the ſame plan. And, if we do not prudently avoid 
the cauſes that concurred in the ruin of like-founded 
ſtates, and by their fatal examples, protract, if not 
prevent, our own deſtruction; how deſervedly great 
muſt be our condemnation ! | 

It is with intent, my Lox, to point out the 
diſaſterous ſteps of others, as a warning to ourſelves, 
that I have thus endeavoured to collect the ſcattered 
fragments of the obſcure hiſtories of fallen Dane- 
march and Nordweg, and placed them in the follow- 
ing familiar view. 

From the ſituation of this people, their cuſtoms, 
manners and politics, may be preſumed to bear 
ſtronger affinity to ours, than thoſe of Romans or 
of Greeks, which we have fondly affected to emu- 
late. We certainly ſwarmed from the northern 
hive. And as weevidently derive the principles of 
our polity from the ſame ſource ; it is but wiſe to 
regulate our political oeconomy ſo, as neither to 
adopt or inherit the diſtempers that haſtened the 
ruin of the parent country. 

When your GRrace caſts an eye over the an- 
nexed papers, you will diſcover the diſeaſes that 
brought the ſtates of Danemarch and Nordweg to 
final diſſolution. There are no diſeaſes, which the 
children have more to dread, than thoſe that have 
proved fatal to their parents. And when thoſe are 
once known, the offspring that do not, to their 
might, guard againſt the evils of the dreadful inhe- 
ni deſerve neither help nor pity in their diſ- 
treis. | 
Whether there be any thing in the caſes and 
circumſtances, or in the characters of the men, that 
4 - con- 
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* concurred in the deſtruction of Danemarch and Nord- 
torg, analogous to thoſe that have occured in the 
annals of Great Britain and Ireland, is ſubmitted to 
Your GRACE's judgment. 

But, with heart- felt ſorrow, it muſt be obſerved, 
that Jreland has laboured under ſuch oppreſſive and 
iniquitous meaſures of adminiſtration, as were ſome- 
time a reproach to her ſons, as well as to the ge- 
nerality of the rulers, that have been ſet over that 
ill-fated people. 2 

Such, my Lox, have ſome time been the rulers 
of that unhappy people, that no ſubject could ſay, 
his life, liberty or property were ſecure, if the vice- 
gerent thought it but expedient to bereave the un- 
tortunate object of his diſpleaſure or envy, of all 
or any part of his poſſeſſions. And, though this 
made a part of the complicated accuſations, that 


juſtly brought one tyrannical vice-king to the 


lock ; ſome of his ſucceſſors have no leſs hardily 

perpetrated the like crimes; by one means or other, 
aſſuring themſelves of impunity. 2 

The oppreſſor's wrongs, the law's delay, and the 


inſolence of office have often been loudly, bitterly 


complained of in that kingdom. Yet have the com- 
plaints of the aggrieved been ſo far from being car- 
ried, or permitted to come, to the throne ; that 
the injured have been puniſhed for complaining. 
And this, much later than lord Strafford's time. 
Inſtances might be given your GRACE, not only 
of individuals, but of whole communities of ſub- 
jects, being openly and peremptorily denied juſ- 
tice in the courts of law; while the oppreſſed were 
cenſured, if not puniſhed, for only attempting to 
ſue for common rights by due courſe of law. The 
authors of theſe enormities may be known, by find- 
ing the perjured, iniquitous judge, and perhaps his 
abetters, rewarded with annual bribes, penſions 
extorted from the abuſed public. 


In 
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In ſhort, my Lozd, while we have lived to ſee 
the higheſt crimes committed by men in the higheſt 


. ſtations ; we have alſo ſeen the moſt zealous aſſerters 


of the rights of Britiſb ſubjects; agreeable to the 
principles that brought about the revolution and 


the Hanover ſucceſſion, loaded with oppreſſion and 


obloquy, in Ireland ; where ſuch ſubjects have ſuf- 
fered prc: rjption, baniſhment and disfranchiſe- 
ment, withodt the authority, without the bare form 
of law; while their antagoniſts, for no greater 
merit than oppoſing ſuch, trom the contrary prin- 
ciples and views, have been dignified with titles, 
or ſupported by penſions on the plundered public; 
Who has not ſcen or heard of theſe outrages, theſe 
daring inſults to the ſovereign ? Yet who has ſtood 
forth to demand juſtice or redreſs of wrongs ? 
Who has made the deſtructive grievances known 
to the crown ? 7 

It cannot be doubted, that it is His MAIESTv's full 
intention, that no complainings, no murmurings 
ſhould be heard any where in our ſtreets; And we 
may reaſonably preſume, it is with a view, becom- 
ing his royal clemency, and paternal care, with in- 
tent to wipe away the tears of his faithful and long- 
ſuffering ſubjects, that mis MajesTY now ſends 
one, in all reſpects ſo fully qualiſed to repreſent 


him, as the orrsprinG of that MARTYRED 


PATRIOT, whoſe memory mult ever be held ſa- 
cred, while any traces or ſenſe of Britiſh liberties 
remain. | "3 

Had I not, from theſe conſiderations, conceived 
ſome hopes of a reſtitution of long-ſuppreſſed, pub- 
lic rights in Ireland, for the common good and ho- 
nour of England, whoſe intereſt, I hold equally dear, 
and look upon as mutual and inſeparable; I 
ſhould have ſpared your Grace; as well as myſelf; 
the trouble of this addreſs. | 

But, from Your illuſtrious family and rank 


from Your abundant fortune; from You general 
ms. cha- 
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character, and the happy occaſion offered; and, 
above all, from the Rich BLOOD of the MAR- 
TYRED CHAMPION of our liberties that flows 
in your veins; every true lover of his king and 
country is taught to hope for a ſpeedy reſtoration 
of Britiſh polity, under your GR ace's auſpices, in 
Ireland. And J, in particular, am perſuaded, that 
YOUR GRACE mult be as averſe to the treading in 
the infamous ſteps of ſome of your pred&sMors there, 
as a SIDNEY ora RussEL mult ever deteſt the ways 
of a Strefford or a Tyreconnell. 

Leſt this may fall under the imputation of being 
but the common courſe of dedicatory compliments, 
the author purpoſely conceals his perſon and his 
real name from Your GRACE. Let me juſt in- 
form you, that he has never learned to proſtitute 
any member, any ſenſe. And of all the privileges 
of a Br1Ton, holds moſt ſacred that of ſpeaking 
his ſentiments in TRUTH AND FREEDOM ; diſdain- 
ing nothing more, than to ſpeak a language foreign 
to his heart. What I here ſay of your GRACE, I 
really think and believe, and fully hope to be 
right, Had I had cauſe to judge otherwiſe, the 
weight of your power and fortune joined ſhould not 
tempt me to addreſs You, in this manner; I had 
rather have drawn an other character, and have ſaid, 
as Nathan to David, THou ART THE MAN. 

Thetruth is, from a knowledge and reverence of 
your GRACE'S great parentage ; from a notion of 
your affluence and the grandeur and influence of 
YOUR HIGH STATION ; I have formed to myſelf a 
character, from which, I muſt look for every thing 
reaſonable, every thing deſireable. I can hope for 
nothing leſs from your GRACE's hands, than that 
all juſt grounds for complaints of evil government 
in Ireland, which muſt ever prove a reproach as 
well as a prejudice to Britain, muſt be removed, 
by ſuch a juſt, ſuch a loyal and patriot adminiſtra- 
tion, as may well be expected, if not demanded, 

3 - from 
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from the DESCENDENT and REPRESENTATIVE of 
the GREAT LORD RussEL. And it is from theſe 
aſſurances alone, that I am induced thus to offer 
theſe papers to yYouR GRACE's hands; with no 
other ambition than that of doing my duty; per- 
ſuaded that youR GRACE WILL GO AND DO 
LIKEWISE. 

We, my Lorp, who are endowed with a juſt 
ſenſe of freedom, muſt with horror ſee the degene- 
rate ſtate of the nations around us. What are now 
become of the great commonwealths of GREECE 
and Rome ? They are gone, without leaving ſo much 
as a wreck behind! What is Fx AN CA now? A gulf 
of rag Where now are her free ſtates and parlia- 
ments ?---The remnant left is broken, baniſhed or 
impriſoned, at a ſingle tyrant's nod. But to come 
nearer, perhaps toonear home, what is become of the 
ELECTIVE, LIMITED CROWNS, the INDEPENDANT 
SENATES, the FREE ESTATES or DIETS of DANER- 
MARCHand of Nor DWEGc, that bore ſuch analogy to 
ourformof government ?-- The very words toexpreſs 
the aſſemblies of their ſtates, are now hardly known 
among that wretched, inſlaved people. And the 
civil officer, they inſtituted, to preſide in their 
councils in peace, and to lead their armies in war; ; 
from a limited governor, under the nameof a king, 
acting by, and ſubject to, popular laws; is now 
become an ABSOLUTE SOVEREIGN, an HEREDITARY 
DESPOT, Whoſe will is a law, and whole late crea- 
tors are now his vaſſals! Who does not ſhudder at 
the ſhocking thought ? 

My Loxp, the ſeeds of good policy and of bad, 
like thoſe of virtue and of vice, are ſown and 
grow in every ſoil promiſcuous. We cannot boaſt 
of being more wiſe, more virtuous, more free, 
than the people of thoſe fallen nations ſometime 
were. We can have no beter aſſurance of the per- 
manence of our freedom, than thoſe once had of 
theirs. It is incumbent on us then, to examine and 
to watch ourſelves ; and, if we find among us, any 

propenſity 
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propenſity to the evils, that overturned thoſe ſtates, 
to ſuppreſs and correct it. In this, I perſwade 
myſelt, I muſt be honoured with your GRrace's 
concurrence, And if I have been fo fortunate as 
to furniſh you with a ToucusToNE, in the follow- 
ing ſheets; my ends are anſwered, 

If then, it were poſſible, Your GRACE ſhould 
find Ireland infected and deformed with the like 
vices and evil policy with thoſe that firſt inſlaved 
Nordweg, and then overturned the free ſtate of 
Danemarch ; can it be doubted that you would, 


with parenta] care, with all your might, labour to' 


pairs, or to ſtop the progreſs of, the deſtructive 
evils * 7 
Should Vou find that kingdom and its capital 
overturned, robbed of the common rights of ſub- 
jects and of men; could You be at peace, till You 
1aw them reinſtated ? | 
Should your GRACE find parliaments in effect 


made perpetual, and that without any authority of 


law, in that kingdom: could You be contented, 
till You found means ot reſtoring them to the pri- 
mitive inſtitution, at leaſt as near it as the Briliſh 
parliament ſtands ? 

Should it appear to your GRACE, that either 
eſtate of that realm ſhould take upon it a ſole le- 
gillative power, regardleſs of the other eſtates ; and 
that mock-laws, thus made by a faction, ſhould be 
impoſed upon the public; would not youR 
GRACE exert your utmoſt authority and power to 
overturn the abominable uſurpation? Or, 

Should You find a fourth eſtate ſetting itſelf up 
in the legiſlature, and that, as it muſt be whenever 
it appears, without any warrant from law or com- 
mon ſenſe; would Yov not ſtraitway reduce and 
Powe ſuch uſurpers, as wiſdom and the laws di- 
ect? | 

Should You find the kingdom without a so- 
VEREIGN JURISDICTION 3 woufd You not uſe all 


means to ſupply the capital defect? Or, 


Should 
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Should You find that ſeats in both houſes of 
parliament, were as publicly bought and ſold as 
the voices of the members; could your GRACE 
heſitate one moment at damning the ignominious, 
deſtructive commerce? 

Should the commons appear to be no repreſen- 
tative of the people; would not your GRACE diſ- 
dain to hold a ſpurious, and ſtraitway call a LE61- 
TIMATE PARLIAMENT, Which alone. can anſwer 
the ends of the inſtitution ; do honour to the king 
and his repreſentative, and preſerve the ſacred 
rights of the ſubjects ? | 

Should your Grace find, that certain fadtious 
aſſociations in iniquity contended for the rule of a 
diſtracted land, and for ſharing or abuſing the law- 
ful power of the - king's vicegerent ; would You 
not rule them with a rod of iron, and break them 
in pieces like a potter's veſſel, fit onely for the moſt 
ignoble ends? Would You not wreſt all power out 
of ſuch vile hangs, and reſtore the current of pub- 
lic buſineſs to its proper channels? Or, 

Should You find a number of drones in the hive, or 
leeches ſet to ſuck out the vitals of the conſumptive 
body-politic ; ſhould You find the induſtrious la- 
bouring under heavy taxes to raiſe penſions for the 
encouragement of indolence and floth, tor rewarding 
the betrayers of the public, for paying the wages of 
in and political proſtitution, or at beſt to ſupport the 
pride and luxury of uſeleſs externs, or enemies; 
would not youR righteous ſpirit kindle into rage, 
and make You ſtraitway curtail ſuch extravagan- 
cies ? correct ſuch abominable abules ? 

And, tho* You ſhould find, that ever ſo many 
of your predeceſſors ſhould have tranſplanted the 
follies and vices, moral and political, of one of 
theſe kingdoms into the other,  cheriſhing and pro- 
Pagating them by their excellencies examples; or, 
ſhould engage in their ſervice and train, the moſt 

infamous 
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infamous profligates, adjudged criminals, diſgraced, 
abandoned ſharpers or gamblers ; filling all places 
in the church and ſtate with ſuch deſpicable repro- 
bates ; or giving them penſions on an overbur- 
dened eſtabliſhment ; who can ſuſpe& or conceive 
voux GRACE capable of countenancing, or even 


of being in any meaſure influenced by, ſuch ſname- 


ful and deſtructive examples? Is it not rather to 
be preſumed, that, if ſuch obprobrious, ſuch deadly 
incumbrances ſhould be found, precipitating the 
ruin and confirming the infamy of the ſtate; your 
GRA, ever far from increaſing the number, would 
act the part of a good gardener, and lop off ſuch 
uſeleſs ſuckers ? or, like a prudent ſurgeon, quickly 
cut off ſuch mortified limbs, ſuch conſuming ex- 
creſcences, to ſave a wretched life ? Who dare 
think otherwiſe of Your GRACE? Or, 

Should You find, that any /ord lieutenant could 
have been ſo wicked as to ſet out upon his 
government with the avowed purpoſes of ruling, by 
bribing one half of theparliament highly, with the pub - 
lic money, and oppreſſing and puniſhing the other moſt ſe- 
verely and arbitrarily ; muſt not your GRACE and 
all good men look upon loyalty to ſuch a viceroy, 
even to ſuch a king, if ſuch there were, as treaſon 
againſt the ſtate? as a revolt againſt laws, morals, 
and common ſenſe ? Suppoſe yYouRsELF then, My 
Loxn, unking'd for a moment, and imagine youg- 
3ELF a ſubject, or a member of the parliament, of 
Ireland; could your GRACE's heart know peace, 
or youR temples taſte of reſt, till You found means 
to cut off the worſe than barbarous vicetyrant ? or 
to brand him with indelible infamy, black as his 
atrocious crime? I know You could not. And 
would not your GRACE have every ſubject, if ever 
this ſhould happen, follow your great example? 

In ſhort, My Lok p, ſhould your GRACE by this 

TOUCHSTONE diſcover any of the evils that over- 
. ; turned 
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turned other free ſtates, raiſe their deſtructive heads, 
and make a progreſs among a people, under voux 
government and protection; is it to be doubted 
that You ſhould exert your utmoſt power and 
means to obviate, to ſtop the progreſs of, or to 
remedy ſuch evils ? | 

I am perſuaded, your Gr act muſt ever do what 
wiſdom, honour, and the laws direct, whether theſe 
matters be found thus or otherwiſe. Your ILLus- 
TRIOUS NAME, aſſuredly, can never be abuſed to 
give ſanction to any degree of iniquity or illicit ad- 
miniſtration. And You will therefore ſet Your - 
SELF to oppoſe and reform whatever abuſes or mal- 
adminiſtrations of government, your GRACE ſhall 
at any time find threatening the peace, freedom, and 
happineſs of either kingdom. 

While your Grace determines, as no doubt 
You mult, thus firmly to govern upon the princi- 
ciples of Britiſh policy ; you can never need the 
precarious ſervices of ſordid mercenaries in your 
councils, the ſhameful tools of ſome of your pre- 
deceſſor;. Nor can thoſe principles be ſhaken in 
voux GRACE's hands, much leſs wreſted out of 
YOUR hands, as they were out of thoſe of ſome of 
YOUR predeceſſors, by the illicit aſſociations of diſap- 
pointed, laviſh agents in mae as There are 
thoſe, that ſtill retain · ſenſe enough of virtue, ho · 
nour, and the laws, and love and duty enough to 
their country, to their king and his repreſentative, 
to ſupport conſtitutional meaſures, at the expence 
of their fortunes or their lives. It ſuch men be 
not in parliament, they ſhould be there, and muſt 
be, whenever the people are encouraged or permit- 
ted to chuſe real, inſtead of nominal, repreſenta- 
tives. Among thoſe, Your GRACE can never 
want an invincible guard to your perſon, And 
by theſe, You will ever find it eaſy to fulfil n1s 
MaJjesTY's MOST GRACIOUS INTENTIONS, in aſ- 


ſerting 


(oi 
ſerting and ſupporting the constiTUuTION A, 
RIGHTS of a long-abuſed, yet brave and loyal 
people. 

Let me now, my Lorp, take my leave. As it 
muſt be preſumed, your Grace muſtever aim at, 
and having obtained it, muſt ever hold faſt, the 
thing that is right; I flatter myſelf, this humble 
attempt, to ſerve the King and people of GREAT 
BRITAIN, by vindicating the rights of his Majzs- 
TY's crown and ſubjects inIRELanD,and to conduct 
Your GRACE to the paths that lead to the temples 
of HoNoUR and IMMORTALITY, Will be taken in 
good part, as it is intended by him, who, upon theſe 
preſumptions and theſe principles alone, thinks it 
an honour to ſubſcribe himſelf, 


My Loxp, 
Your GRaAcE's 
Moſt faithful friend 
From the and 


IL7 »y 5. Moſt devoted, humble ſervant, 


BRITANNO-HIBERNVs. 


P. S. As it is wiſhed to make this a compleat 
Touchſtone ; it is lamented that the hiſtory and 
character of the laſt viceroy of Nordweg could 
not properly be brought within the compaſs of 
this detail : theſe muſt come in, in another 
part, where they ſhall be drawn in proper co- 
lours and a fair light. 
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F you have read the preceding part of this 
1 work, you muſt have ſeen that Danemarch 
lived longer, in a more deeply diſtempered 
ſtate, than any other nation of the earth, whether 
antient or modern. You ſaw her kings, for a ſeries 
of reigns, and while they yet confeſſed the regal 
office bur elective, continually, aſſiduouſly graſping 
at power for themſelves, and ſecuring it to their 
ſucceſſors, You ſaw them look upon themſelves as 
monarchs, though yet only at the head of a li- 
mited popular government, and act as if they were 
of divine appointment and hereditary, though they 
held their thrones but by the apparent conſent of 
the people. You ſaw them firſt forget, then con- 
temn, and at length trample underfoor, the ſacred 
and inviolable principles of the inſtitution of the re- 
gal office. You ſaw them at laſt ſet up a power 
oppoſite to, and deſtructive of, the rights and li- 
berties of the people, to which the name of Borſug, 
or prerogative was ſometime given. To Aer this 
power, you ſaw the kings of falling Danemarch 
| 'B | have 
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have recourſe to the moſt illegal and unjuſt artiſices, 
to all the moſt wicked projects, the moſt horrid 
devices, that the ſupreme council of hell, big with 
the deſtruction of mankind, could dictate. You 
ſaw theſe ſhameleſs potentates, in time, wage a con- 
tinual combat with the very people, that in every 
ſenſe ſupported them. You ſaw the royal ſpend- 
thrifts wantonly waſte and alienate the crown lands, 
the ſacred and unalienable patrimony of the regal 
office. You ſaw them then forced to depend tor 
ſupport ſoly on the people, and yet ſquander with 
as laviſh an hand as ever. You ſaw the money 
thus drawn from the people, uſed in the ſubduing, 
in the deſtroying of that very people, in bribing not 
only their foreign, but what was ſtill more deſtruc- 
tive, their home-born, enemies; in paying ſlaves and 
profligates, proſtitutes, of all denominations. You 
ſaw all men of ſenſe and virtue fly the court, to 
make room for ſuch as were alone qualified for the 
favourites of corrupt princes, the moſt thorough- 
paced panders and paraſites. Of ſuch a ſtate of 
royalty, Britons, eminently virtuous, wile and free, 
can hardly conceive an idea : yet ſuch, by corrup- 
tion, now became the regal ſtate of Danemarch | 

You ſaw the ſenate, once the delegate council of 
the ſtates, for the crown, now by the crown alone 
nominated, in Danemarch. —— Such as the king 
was, ſuch were his ſenate. And, if by any chance, a 
good man remained, not yet ſtruck off the liſt, you 
might have ſcen him effectually laid aſide ; for, from 
the moment he was found to dare to diſſent in any 
point from the prince and his creatures, from that 
inſtant, he was either ſtruck off the roll of ſenators, 
or never called to give his council. Such a ſenate as 
this, mult have ever been preparedtoafſert'and main- 
tain. the moſt boundleſs, the moſt lawleſs preroga- 
tives, the pleaſure, of the prince ; they ſhared his firft 
favours and in time ſet up a ſovereign JOS + 
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ſovereign, indeed, it might well be called ; be- 
cauſe they knew no law, but the will of their ſove- 
reign. This was carried to a ſtil] greater pitch, in 
the more remote ſtates : in Nordweg, the ſenate ſet 
up a power equal, or rather oppoſite, to that of the 
diet; they altered the bills of each of the ſtates of 
the nation at pleaſure, and even framed bills and 
ſent them as the bills of the ſtates to be approved 
by the king and his ſenate in Danemarch. Supreme 


_ evils, to which theſe happy realms are ſtrangers. 


If you have been attentive to the firſt part of 
this work, you muſt have ſeen nobility made the 


wages of iniquity. Fools and knaves of fortune 


were alone deemed fit for theſe ſtations : the for- 
mer were fit to do as they were bid, the latter to 
conduct them and perpetrate the fouleſt deeds for 
pay. The peers were ſo multiplied, that the chief 
places of the clergy, and burghers, fell into the hands 
of the needy younger children of the nobles, who 
thus intime got great power intotheir hands, looking 
upon the reſt of the ſtates as their dependants and 
vaſſals, and ſo treating them accordingly ; till theſe, 
upon an occaſion, hereafter to be mentioned, be- 
came deſperate, and gave up their rights ſoly to 


the KIDS, naturally pretering one tyrant to many. This 


curſe of peerage fell firſt and moſt heavily on Nord- 
weg; where, not onlyevery ſlave of fortune was made 
a peer, upon purchaſing it with money or ſervitude, 
but blank patents were given to certain concubines 
of the crown, who ſold them for a ſmall ſum, be- 
ſides what was paid in offices, under the title of 


fees of honour, to any body. Thus peers were 
multiplied for Nordweg beyond all meaſure : many 
of theſe had neither a foot of land, nor were 


ever ſeen in Nordweg. They were titular peers, 
with peerleſs titles. They had neither rank 
nor privilege, above a commoner, in Danemarch. 
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They ſerved, in tinſeled crowds, to ſwarm about a 
corrupt court, or to leſſen the dignity and weight 
of the commons, in Danemarch; by getting them- 
ſelves choſen into that eſtate, by the force ot bribes. 
How ſuperlatively happy are theſe realms, in 
which no ſuch abuſe or confuſion of nobility could 
ever yet take place ! 

We muſt not forget the ſtate of the clergy. They 
were ever but men. And while virtue was the 


mover of all preferments in the ſtate, the clergy, it 


muſt be confeſſed, were eminently virtuous : 


though their virtne at beſt ſeemed to be only 
founded in their ambition and pride. They for- 
merly, freely choſe their repreſentatives in the ſe- 
cond eſtate, in reſpect to virtue, ſenſe and learn- 
ing purely, while theſe had any weight in the di- 
rection of the ſprings of government. But, when 
bad princes had corrupted the other eſtates, and 
openly avowed iniquity to be the meaſures of ad- 
miniſtration z men went into the church no longer 
from conſcientious motives, and gentlemen in ge- 
neral deſpiſed the reverend gown. Now, divinity, 
as it was yet called, became a moſt baſe and ſordid 
craft, a low and deſpicable trade. The gift of ſome 
of the firſt dignities was arrogated by the crown; 

ſome livings were veſted in lay- hands, who openly 
expoſed them to ſale; and though an oath was impoſed 
to prevent the clergy from purchaſing, yet it ſeemed 
as if only calculated fof the more certain damnation 
of that order ; who, in ſpite to the moſt folemn 
oath, as openly purchaſed their places, as any lay- 
men did civil or military employments. From the 
{ole appointment of the king, the people could ex- 
pect no better prieſts than peers ; they were much of 
a, piece, The purchaſers could not be better. And 
hence, the clerical office fell into ſuch low and infa- 
mous hands, that no gentleman, whoſe fortune 
83 91 was 
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— was not deſperate, would ſuffer his ſon to go into 


holy orders, as it was yet called, and then, only upon 
having a great living or a biſhoprick ſecured to him. 

It has been known, that when a great man 
has had two creatures to provide for, and a 
ſmall military office and an eccleſiaſtical benefice 
of conſiderable value, with high proſpects, were in 
his gift; the favourites, each contending for the 
genteel, the military employment, have caſt lots 
to determine who ſhould be forced to degrade him- 
ſelf, by going into the church. 

It iseaſy hencetoconceive why, and how,this order, 
with all its dignities, was beſtowed upon the moſt 
baſe, corrupt and ignorant ſlaves, that could be found. 
Real footmen, indeed, were not often put into or- 
ders; but footmen's children, in great families, were 
generally provided for in the church. Exciſemen 
were ſeen ordained, and holy orders ſoon became as 
common wages of proſtitution, as any other in the 
degenerate ſtate. Who can be at a loſs to judge, 
what repreſentatives ſuch men muſt have choſen, 
what repreſentatives they could have deſerved. They 

bought and ſold their elections, as well as their or- 
dinations, and they bought votes in the diet, with 
intent to ſell them to the beſt bidder. And ſell 
them indeed they did. But, as the crown moſt 
wanted and beſt could purchaſe their venal voices, 
they were ever at his diſpoſal. So that he never 
could aſſume a power, that had not ſtraightway, 
the ſanction of the church. Whatever poor ſecu- 
rity, theſe, from their multitude, might have 
given for the freedom of the ſtate, all means 
were removed by leſſening their numbers, giving 
the biſhops only, who were moſtly appointed by 
the crown, ſeats in the diet, and incorporating the 


with the peers, whoſe 3 and power caſt cheſs 
upſkip lords at a great di 


ſtance z except while they 
proved 
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proved ſubſervient to the purpoſes of their princi- 
als. How thankful ſhould we of theſe happy 
* be, who never knew ſuch kings, or ſuch 
clergy, as theſe ? 

Every abuſe of this kind, which at any time took 
place in Danemarcb, readily found footing, and was 
further extended, in Nordteg, whole biſhops were 
generally the offcaſt of the clergy of Danemarch. 

This glaring degeneracy gave a man of ſpirit 
and humour, which in thoſe days. happened to 
ariſe in Nordweg, an handle to tell the king, one 
day in his levee at Copenhagen, talking of ſome of his 
Nerdwegian biſhops, © that the people of Nordweg 
were well perſuaded of the wiſdom and paternal 
care of his majeſty in the choice of biſhops tor their 
church ; but that they had much cauſe to complain 
of the guides, who travelled with the pious fathers, 


that bore the royal patents: for, thoſe vijlains, upon 


finding theſe reverend ſages, true ſucceſſors of the 
primitive fiſhers, men of mean birth and great ob- 
ſcurity, hardly ever failed of murdering the holy 
patentees; and then, taking the patents and perſo- 
nating the murdered prelates, were eaſily inducted 
into their ſees, as well as to their ſeats in the diet,” 
And confirmed the truth of the ſevere ſarcaſm, 
with aſſuring the king, that the Daniſh biſhops, 
ſer upon the benches in Nordweg, were in point of 
ſenſe, learning, education and morals, no better 
than the poſtmen or carriers in Danemarch.” 

A plain inſtance of this deſpicable ſtate of the 
clergy is ſeen in the laſt primate of Nordiveg, appointed 
in the reign of Chriſtiern IV. as an exception ſerves 
to prove a general rule. The primates of this king- 
dom for ages paſt were menof the meaneſt birth, edu- 
cation and capacity; men who never kept the com- 
pany of gentlemen, before they were made biſhops , 
unleſs they had happened to be country ſchool- 


maſters, 
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maſters, or ſervile chaplains in ſome rich families. 
Theſe were the fitteſt men to ſend into an inſlaved 
country. One of this caſt was uſually promoted 
to the primacy, and in the abſence of the viceroy, 
was uſually made one of the regency in Nord- 
weg; being judged the moſt likely to be faith. 
ful to their truſt, ſervile to their principals. And 
ſo they generally proved, till they were overawed or 
over- reached by the ſplendor, power or craft of 
thoſe that were joined with them in the govern- 
ment, which were generally the mareſchal or high 
chancellor, and the Haupt, or preſident of the 
chamber or houſe of commons. 

The laſt primate appointed in this reign was 


Begſingſtein, by birth and education, by ſenſe and 


learning, a compleat gentleman. This may partly 
be ſeen by his entering into the church, through 
neceſſity or chance, not choice; as we ſhall. juſt 
now explain, He ſpent a handſome patrimony in 
the company of young men of the beſt families and 
fortunes of Danemarch. He made connexions with 
them at the univerſity, which continued his whole 
life, and ſtrengthened them, by travelling and 
ſeeing moſt of the courts of Europe, with others. 
After a tour of this kind, with a young nobleman 


* af pore, he returned .to Danemarch, an accom- 


pliſhed gentleman, but a bankrupt. The count 
of Dorenſaght, the father of this young nobleman 
was appointed viceroy of Nordwee, as his ſon re- 
turned from his travels. The count was a man of 
ſenſe and diſcernment, and hardly wanted the re- 
commendation of his ſon to induce him to take the 
young Beefingſtein into his train, with intent to pro- 
vide for him in Nordweg. But, he did not take 
him alone; men going in that great employment 
were uſually incumbered with attendants of this 
kind. But there was but this and an other well- 
FD. | . bred 
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bred young gentleman, of the name of Gluſching- 
burgh, that demanded any degree of the count's 
intimate regards, | 

Soon after the count entered upon his govern- 
ment, a commiſſion in the army and a church be- 
nefice became vacant and in his gift. Now, theſe 
two young gentlemen were intent upon genteel 
civil or good military n But, the 
count, unwilling to let ſlip a favourable opportu- 
nity of doing ſomething for theſe deſerving fa- 
vourites, called them and told them what he had in 
his power, and recommended to them to accept of 
what offered, determining among themſelves, who 
ſhould take the gown and who the ſword. 

Each was willing to go into the army, but both 
abhorred the church. Neither was in a condition 
to decline the offer, and fo they reſolved to deter- 
mine their fate, like criminals-reſerved for mercy, 
by the die. The higheſt caſt was to win the ſword, 
the loweſt, to loſe it and fall into the church. Glu/- 
chingburgh caſt firſt and threw ſeven. Begſingſtein, 
with fear and trembling, threw next ; and, when he 
found his caſt but five, curſed” and ſwore he had 
loſt; but not being enabled by fortune to refuſe any 
thing that offered, reſolved to accept of it, if his pa- 
tron preſs d, which he accordingly did. | 

The conſequence of this was, that while Glu/- 
chingburgh got no higher than a ſubaltern, Bee/ing- 
ſtein was a general officer in the church militant, a 
biſhop. And before the one got above. the rank 
of a field officer, the other got to be the comman- 
der in chief in the church, an archbiſhop and a 
primate. . 

It was hardly to be imagined, that this young gen- 
tleman, well verſed in every branch of polite lite- 
rature, and poliſhed by a long intimacy with the 
beſt bred men of his age and time in n 
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ſhould immediately break off his connexions with 
the claſs he ſo lately left, and all at once, put on 
the formal gravity and authority, affected by the 
generality of his robe. He juſtly judged there 
could beno offence in keeping company with gentle- 
men of the claſs he lately left. He aſſumed no 
pomp, was eaſy of acceſs, affable and courteous to 
all. Ready to do every act of humanity and 
charity to thoſe that needed them. His table 
was plenty and his houſe open to all his acquaint- 
ance, and ſtrangers were not unwelcome. In ſhort, 
his enemies, which in time were unaccountably . 
multiplied, were, at the height of their malevol- 
ence, forced to confeſs, there never was known a 
man more fully to diſcharge the ſeveral functions of 
his vocation than young Bee/ingftein : He was a 
good preacher, a good neighbour, a good friend, 
a good patron, a good landlord, a good prelate ; 
nor have any of his enemies been able tocharge him 
with a ſingle fault, a neglect or an overſight, in any 
of theſe duties, during his whole life : this no man 
dared to do, becauſe his general conduct muſt 
publicly give ſuch defamers the lie. See Carlo- 
wingius, von des Biſchoffen. | 
But, other opportunities and means were found 
to blaſt this gentleman's reputation, in an inſtance 
and manner, againſt which it was impoſſible to take 
any kind of defence. | 
For ages paſt, the primate was always one of the 
regency of Nordweg, and from his rank, the firſt in 
commiſſion. This primate looked narrowly into the 
affairs of government, and ſoon became maſter of the 
ſubject. He now ſaw, that his principal, who was alſo . 
his great patron, to whom he owed all he poſſeſſed, 
was but a ſort of titular viceroy, thro' thecrafty in- 
fluence of the Haupt, or preſident of the commons, 
who, inconſiſtently worming himſelf into the mini- 
ſtry, managed all the preceding viceroys of his _ 
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and their ſubſtitutes, in the regency. Peeſinsflein 
thought it his duty to keep up the influence and 
authority of his principal, according to the received 
modes of government in that corrupted country. 
And therefore, entered into aſſociations and formed 

connexions with men, likely ſo ſerve the cauſe. 
The Haupt, Boleſtadt, could not bear this; and 
ſtarting ſome popular queſtion, in which, neither 
Becſingſtein nor his principal, by their inſtructions 
from the miniſtry of Danemarch, could join; this 
furniſhed him with means to make both the count 
and primate hateful to the public, particularly the 
latter, on whom they charged the baſeſt crime, that 
ever debaſed human nature, without the ſhadow of 
rounds. In this, ſome of the invidious brethren 
of the robe joined ; while the populace, ever more 
ready to ſwallow and to propagate evi} than good 
reports, with foul mouths threw out every infamous 
abuſe of this injured man, whoſe ſole crime was 
too zealous, perhaps too implicit, an attachment to 
the intereſt and to the inſtructions of his maſter. 
The popular cries at length reached the throne. So 
that the king, who did not yet think it right to 
break thro Ms with a people ſo obſequious to 
his will, as till now, to be ever ready to do any 
thing required by him or his miniſters ; thought it 
beſt to ſend over a new viceroy, whoa, to reſtore the 
Haupt, Boleſtad; and his party to their uſual 
temper and obſequiouſneſs, found it neceſſary, how- 
ever unjuſt, to leave the primate out of the regency. 
Such was the treatment given the firſtgentleman that 
had for ſome ages fat in that ſee! Thus was his grati- 
tude and zealous attachment to his patron, and 
ſtrict fidelity to his charge, rewarded in Nordeweg ! 
Thus were'gentlemen found as unfit for the church, 
as prelates or prieſts are for civil government, in 
free ſtates. The ſhining ornaments, that now do 
| honour 
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honour to the holy church, as well as totheir ſacred 
fovereign in Ireland, give that happy people cauſe 
of great exultation and gratitude ro their prince, 
for bleſſing them with ſuch worthy paſtors, ſuch 
pious prelates, as now watch over their ſpiritual 
and temporal concerns, lookiug narrowly to the very 
fleeces of their flocks, in that flouriſhing kingdom. 
If you take but a curſory review of the ſtate of 
the commons of Danemarch, in the days of her delu- 
fion, you will find them much of a piece with the 
reſt of her ſtates; mean, deſpicable, dependant, 
ſervile. Corruption had long effaced all ſenſe of 
morality and public ſpirit among them. They were 
left poor, in compariſon to what they formerly had 
been, by the introduction of luxury, which taught 
them wants, unknown to their moderate and frugal 
anceſtors. They had totally forgot, that they were 
the creatures, the choſen delegates, the ſervants of 
the people, from whom they once received wages, 
to compeuſate their expences and troubles in attend- 
ing the diet. Theſe conſiderations were now entirely 
laid aſide. The two eſtates of burghers and peaſants 
were now, ſometime, united into one houſe of com- 
mons. Into this, no one, it is true, was admitted 
. without an election, or the form of an election. 
But, there was hardly a ſtadt or burgh, or any 
diſtrict, that had a right to return a member, that was 
not made a property of, by the crown, by ſome lord, 
or accidentally remaining rich commoner: for, tho? 
being a commoner, for ſome years, ſeldom failed 
of impoveriſhing a man, that did not inrich himſelf 
by getting into public employments ; yet, ſome few, 
by the death of parents or relations, and more by 
offices and — ne got rich, and for a while, 
remained in the commons, till the crown thought 
fit and neceſſary for its purpoſes to enoble them. 
And as faction prevailed w the houſe, the commons 
2 took 
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took upon them to qualify or diſqualify any man 
for election, or to confirm, or reject, or even to 
make elections; regardleſs of all laws and the rights 
of the legal electors. 

However, men of deſperate fortunes and adven- 
turous minds, were the moſt ſollicitous to get into 
the diet. And, as he that could get the greateſt 
number of commoners elected or nominated into 
the diet, was ſure of the firſt or greateſt employ- 
ment at court; ſo he, who was able to ſpeak the 
beſt, to make the moſt inſidious declamations in 
the houſe, and that was the moſt artful, hardy, 
thorough-paced, the moſt compleat villain, in the 
| houſe, was ſure of being made the firſt miniſter of 
ſtate, the governor of the commons. 

It was not unuſual for ſome of theſe, upon being 
appointedto the prime miniſterial office, which often 
eclipſed the regal, to write circular letters to the 
other commons, importing, that the management 
and conduct of the houſe of commons, with an office, 
attended with the keeping of the purſe-ſtrings of the 
public treaſury, was committed to their hands, and 
therefore, hoping for the attendance and concur- 
rence of the addreſſed members, upon aſſurance of 
a ſhare in the ſpoils. Such letters have by accident 
fallen into miſtaken hands, or ſometimes miſcarried, 
and been produced and proved on a miniſter in 
the houſe. Yer, he had ſo effectually ſecured his 
party, that a few angry complainants of ſuch a 
violation of the privilege of the members, and ſuch 
a dangerous abuſe of the public, could not get ſuch 
a miniſter diſturbed, much leſs puniſhed. Think 
what would be the conſequence, could ſuch a thing 
be but attempted, in Britain or in Ireland | 

As the encouragement from the crown, to active 
as well as topaſſive commoners, was very great, as 
it always ſecured to a certain conſiderable number, 

always 
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always enough to make a majority upon any queſ- 
tion, great employ ments, or penſions, for them and 
their kindred or friends; the wages of the ſeveral 
electors were ſet at naught, and candidates now 
found it worth the while to buy the votes of thoſe, 
who once paid the elected for accepting their 
ſervice. 8 8 

Elections now became a trade, univerſally. For- 
dunate was the man, that was abſolute, or could 
direct the votes, in any ſtadt or burgh, or in any 
diſtrict of the country. Well was it with him, and 
happy ſure was he. And having a vote here, was 
not only in law, but alſo in fact, a freehold ; that 
is, it was worth more or leſs in proportion to the 
number of voters for the place, who frequently got 
from five to ten, twenty or thirty crowns each, for 
their votes, and ſome that cunningly ſtuck out, 
or kept off, till votes became wanted of either ſide, 
often got as far as an hundred or more crowns for a 
ſingle vote. And theſe crowns were of no leſs 
value in Danemarch, in thoſe days, than guineas 


are now with us. Thus, every man learned the 


price of the place, he purpoſed to repreſent, before 
he offered himſelf a candidate. So that the price 
of every elector, from the higheſt to the loweſt, was 
known to thoſe that dealt in the election trade. 


Then, the miniſter, the governor or manager of 


the commons, always caſt his eye upon the candidate. 
And, if full aſſurance of his diſpoſition to anſwer all 
the purpoſes of the miniſter, were not given; the 
purſe- ſtrings of the treaſury were thrown looſe, the 
public treaſure brought forth, and profuſely laviſhed, 
inauctioningtheelection. Sothatit the court-oppoſed 
candidate carried his point, the victory coſt him ſo 
dear, that he was eaſily bought and ſecured by a 
penſion ever after. And thus the manager never 
tailed of ſecuring a majority, one way or other, in the 

| houſe. 
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houſe. How ſhould theſe countries exult, where 
ſuch corruption never was, nor ever can be, known! 

The miniſter of Danemarch, it is true, was not 
always ſecure of his men. The members ſoon ſaw, 
that oppoſition alone. gave them weight. Therefore, 
ſuch as were not taken into the miniſter's ſervice, 
and gratified to their mind, frequently revolted, 
and ſhewed themſelves according to their different 
| talents. Some could ſay ay or no, as they were bid: 
Theſe could hope only for ſmall places or penſions. 
Some could make ſhort motions, or ſecond thoſe 
of others: Theſe were entitled to genteel employ - 
ments about the court. Some could read and 
write ; take orations out of books; form ſpeeches 
from them ; get ſuch ſpeeches upon particular 
occaſions by heart, and in the houſe, ſpeak them, 
like bad actors upon the ſtage : Theſe were qualified 
for ſecretaries of ſtate, and for ſome embaſſies, if 
they could ſpeak French. To theſe, they in their 
turns ſucceeded, or were given hopes of ſucceeding. 
And never failed of being admitted to the moſt 
honourable intimacies of the ſenate, with or without 
penſions, as their fortunes required it ; but, were 
called to attend in that council, only as the miniſter 
zudged expedient. Some there were that could 
ſpeak artfully and powerfully, making all the houſe, 
and thoſe without doors, believe them wiſe and great, 
unalterably honeſt and true to their truſt, Out of 
this claſs, the firſt and every other great miniſter 
muſt be appointed: for, the crown thought it not 
right to break with the commons; well ſeeing, that 
he could not fail in due time of gaining their ſanc- 
tion, under the form of law, to confirm and perpe- 
tuate any tyranny, he or his minifters could deviſe. 

Thus continued the affairsof the commons for ſome 
time, juſt before the diſſolution of the ſtate of Dane- 


march, There was ſcarce an elector in the * 
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that did not ſell his vote, for ſome private conſideration- 
He could not theretore have a repreſentative. There 
was not a commoner, whether burgher or peaſant, 
that did not one way or other purchaſe his Tg or 
that had it not given to him, by the miniſter or 
ſome other ſuperior, upon certain terms. If he 
bought his ſeat, he could be no man's repreſentative: 
the ſeat became his private property. And he 
might make the moſt of his bargain. If he accepted 
the ſeat upon terms ; he was not free, and muſt 
therefore follow his leaders, as they liſted. 

This was the ſad ſtate of Danemarch, before the 
fall. Every thing, every man bore his ſtated price. 
Public offices were ſet up in Copenhagen, where the 


Tates of individual, or whole communities of, elec- 


tors were aſcertained to any purchaſer. And the 
price of the commoner- was laid down at court, 
according to his qualifications as above. Church- 
livings and even biſhopricks, as well as nobility, 
were as openly ſet to ſale. While the purchaſer was 
taught, to what his vote or ſpeech in the diet may 
intitle him, according to his qualifications, intereſts, 
connexions, Sc. Such were the ſtates of the electors 
of the commons, of the clergy, nobles and king of 
Danemarch and Nordweg : From ſucha king, peers, 
clergy, commoners, and electors, good Lord deliver 


Great Britain and flouriſhing Ireland ! 


LETTER NI. 


IF among the few of my happy countrymen, that 
can ſpare time from their pleaſures to read or 

think with the leaſt degree of attention upon an 
ſerious matter; the former letters on this ſubject ' 
were peruſed, and with this ſhort recapitulation, 
compared; it would appear, that the head and 
members 
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members of the ſtate of Danemarch were now become 
ſo corrupt, that the principles of the inſtitution of 
every part of the legiſlature were now ſo perverted, 
ſo reverſed, that what was intended for the ſource 
of life and health to the community, became its 
bane. The father lived upon the blood of the 
children. The children ſpoiled, plundered and 
devoured one another. The king that was to govern 
mildly by laws, became a tyrant of the worſt and 
moſt dangerous kind, a tyrant under the ſanction 
of the law, a tyrant not to be legally oppoſed. The 
law, that was the ſubjects defence, his beſt inheri- 
tance, became a ſtumbling block and a pit for his 
deſtruction, by the perverſion of the legiſlature, and 
the corruption of the diſpenſers and executioners of 
the law. The ſources were polluted, the ſtreams 
by them ſupplied were foul of courſe. The diet, 
the commons in particular, the great ſafe-guard, 
to which the people truſted for the ſecurity of them- 
ſelves and lateſt poſterity, and that, from the firſt 
foundation of the conſtitution ; now, forſook and 
betrayed their maſters and their ward, led the 
ople into irretrievableſlavery, diſgrace and ſhame; 
while they were thoughtleſs of aught bur their 
leaſures; and each was engaged in a private, ſelf- 
intereſted ſcheme, ſeparate trom, if not oppoſite to, 
that of the public. 
Before I attempt to amuſe you with the particular 
narration of the ſubverſion of the antient gothic 
government of Danemarch, let me take up a little of 
your time from other trifling, by giving you the 
hiſtory and characters of ſome perſons, who played 
principal parts in the diſmal tragedies of Daxemarch 

and Nordweg. 
As Chriſtian IV. grew old, he grew avaricious, 
and ſeemed more ſolicitous to gratify this paſſion, 


than to compleat his ſchemes of overturning the 
conſtitution, 


191 


conſtitution. It is probable he judged the great 


change could not be wrought, without ſcattering 
among his partiſans, the treaſure, which he had, 


with much pains and care, not without ſhame- 


fully curtailing the ordinary expences of his houſe- 
hold, amaſſed. He reigned longer than moſt of his 
predeceſſors. About the latter part of his life, 
he was often involuntarily engaged in wars, which 
his penury would not permit him to ſupport; for, 
rather than miſs the opportunities of heaping up 
treaſure, which peace gave; tho* his enemies allow him 


to have had as much perſonal bravery as any man; 


he choſe to patch up a peace at any rate, or would 
content himſelf witk a convention, a ſuſpenſion of 


arms, or a neutrality, tho' it afforded no better 
than a palliative proſpect, rather than be interrupted 


by the moſt honourable and glorious war in the 
favourite task of filling his coffers. By this means, 
he gave the enemies of Danemarch every advantage 
over him; and he was known to bear the greateſt 
inſults, and to put up with the groſſeſt oppreſſions, 
even the robberies, of the ſubjects of OI and 
Nordweg, before he could be perſuaded to wage war 
in their defence. % 
Whenever he was forced to enter into war, he 


did it with ſo much parſimony, reluctance, and 


delay, that his fleets and armies were worſe manned, 
equipped and ſupplied, and ſlower than ever before 
was known; and becauſe he would not properly 
pay for intelligence, the enemy generally gained all 
advantages of him. So that when he declared an 
offenſive war, he was ſo ill prepared, that he was 
forced to content himſelf with acting meanly on the 
defenſive: while the enemy, taking the advantage 


of theſe weakneſſes, inſulted him often into war; 


frightened him with fears of an invaſion, took his 
frontiers, deſtroyed the national trade, and after 
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waſting the public treaſure, or running them im- 
menſely into debt, forced him to make a ſhameful 
and deſtructive peace. 

One object only ſeemed to ingroſs his care, and 
make him ſometimes risk the ſafety of his perſon. 
He never loved nor could love the Danes, and he 
heartily hated and deſpiſed the Nordwegians ; tho” 
they were the beſt affected ſubjects he had. The object 
of his political regard was the dutchy of Holſtein. 
There, he was abſolute in every ſenſe ; there, here- 
ditary ſovereign. And had he been able, with 
eaſe and at a ſmallexpence, to make himſelf deſpotic 
in his regal dominions, they might hope to have got 
ſome ſhare in his regards. 

His affection for Holſtein made him run all rifks 


to go thither, even in the midſt of wars, and to 


throw himſelf into dangers, he could never think 
of hazarding for Danemarch and Nordweg, The 
utmoſt neceſſities for his preſence in Danemarch, 
could not keep.him from expoſing his perſon to 
the perils of the ſea and the ambuſcades of enemies, 
tofly tothe defenceof his threatned dutchy. This has 
more than once coſt him dear. He loſt the affections 
of his Daniſh ſubjects by it; but that he did not 
much value, as they were under the direction of the 
diet, and the diet entirely under his. He was once 
furrounded by the enemy, and moſt narrowly 
eſcaped by the bravery of ſome of the Daniſh and 
Nordwegian armies, that attended him. Yet, when 
he has judged his favourite dutchy in danger, while 
that with Danemarch was engaged in one common, 
confederate war ; he has made a neutrality with the 
enemy for the dutchy, regardleſs of his kingdoms. 
And ſo gave inconteſtible proof at once, that he 
held one people much dearer than the other, and 
two offices incompatible with each other: yet made 
the greater yield to the moſt inconſiderable. Who 
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could controul, or find fault with this conduct? 
The biſhops and the multiplied peers were his crea- 
tures; the people ſold their voices to the commons, 
and the voices of the commons were purchaſed, 
tho* with the public treaſure, by the king. 

His penury towards the decline of life, became 
ſo exceſſive, that he curtailed many of the inferior 
officers of his court. At one time, none but 
members of the diet of the firſt rank, held an em- 
ployment entire, Almoſt every body beſides ſuch, 
had a partner in the profits of his office ; and this 
partner was often but ſome nominal tool, whoſe 
name was uſed toſkreen the receiving the pay for the 
king's private purſe. This could only be remedied 
in the diet. But the diet now belonged by purchaſe 
to the king. | 

This avaricious diſpoſition, induced him to neglect 
all his fine palaces in the country, and to let them 
run into ruins ; becauſe he would not be at the 
expence of keeping tables there for his courtiers, 
according to antient cuſtom. Cooks however were 
a part of the antient eſtabliſhment. And cooks 
were therefore named. But, they were kept on 
board-wages, for the firſt time, ſuch a thing was 


ever heard of in Danemarch. He would not allow 


himſelf to ſupply the place of furniture, worn out 
in his inhabited palace with new. But ſtripped one 
palace always to keep the neceſſary furniture in an- 
other. And even the meat left at his own table, 
was ſent to a perſon, who contracted for it, and 
publicly bought and ſold the proviſions, which for- 
merly were given to feed the indigent. 

Nor did his penury ſtop here. A mercenary diſ- 
poſition ſeized the whole court, from the higheſt to 
the loweſt. The king's palace was not only a cook's 
ſhop, where proviſions were dreſſed and fold, to one 
man only, but wine was publicly fold there with- 


out exciſe or licence, which was ſaid to be now 
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ſaved out of the eſtabliſhed allowance for the houſ- 
hold, as it was formerly conſumed, in hoſpitable 
houſe-keeping. Then, every thing about the court, 
the king's perſon not excepted, was let out for 
ſnew; that is, any perſon who had a curioſity, 
might purchaſe a ſight of any thing in or about the 
court, The houſe and all its furniture were ſhewn 
in this manner, and printed bills were handed pub- 
licly about, enumerating the parts and value 
of the crown jewels, and ſetting forth at what price 
they were hired out for ſhew. There was alſo a price 
fixed on the ſight of the king's collection of wild 
beaſts, which did not exceed a few lions, wolves, 
tigers, monkeys, and bears. And the rate of the 
fight of every apartment of the caſtle and armory 
was in the like manner fixed. Theſe ſhewed the 
genius and diſpoſition of the court and the members 
of which it was compoſed. Mercenary maſters 
muſt make mercenary ſervants. 

He quarrelled with his eldeft ſon, only for a pre- 
text to keep him at a diſtance, and to ſtint him in 
his allowance. By which means, he drove the prince 
to the diſagreeable neceſſity of borrowing money; 
for which, he was unhappily obliged to ſome of the 
worlt enemies of his houle, 

Theſe things conſidered, it is no wonder the 
king was at one time worth upwards of twenty mil- 
lion of crowns, while the nation was about five 
times that ſum in debt, the greateſt part of which 
was one way or other contracted for the defence of 
Holſtein, and the ſupport of the family of a king, 
who hoarded up this quantity of treaſure, regardleſs 
of the debts and diſtreſſes of the people. 

It can not then be wondered, that this king out- 
lived the affections of all his people. Notwith- 
ſtanding his partiality to his Holſteiners, they ſaw 
his love was of the ſelfiſh, ſordid caſt, and they could 
1 | not 
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not regard him. And his contempt of the people 
and the laws of Danemarch and Nordwes, made all 
thinking men drop their regards to him; and inſtead 
of loving him, as they once did with filial piety, 
the moſt he could now expect from the beſt affected, 
was as much love as the law required, no more; 
while his ſordid penury made even his mercenaries 
ſooner than ordinary forſake him, and cauſed the 
whole populace at length moſt heartily to deſpiſe 
him. They forgot how mercenary, how venal they 
were at home; yet ſaw this hateful vice deform the 
majeſty of their ſovereign. 

He was the firſt king of Danemarch, that was ſeen 
in public, eſpecially in going to the diet, without 
the acclamations of the people. . This unaffected 
mark of public regard, he poſſeſſed for a while. 
But, as ſoon as his diſpoſition was known to the 
multitude, all public marks of reſpect ceaſed, and 
the guards alone ſecured him from inſults. - Not 
that the corrupt populace was ſenſible enough to be 
affected at his overturning and perverting the diet, 
but becauſe his revenues did not circulate in the 
uſual channel. He could not help being mortified 
by thisneglect; and upon expreſſing it to his minions, 
they amuſed him with aſſigning ſome idle cauſe; 
aſſuring him it would never be the caſe again. So, to 
verify their words, and to keep him in temper, for 
their private purpoſes, the chief miniſter and others 
in the ſecret, ever after hired a mob to huzza f. 
the king, whenever he appeared in public. This 
was well known; for no porter could be had for the 
ordinary buſineſs of the town, whenever the king 
went to the diet. And the hirelings made no ſecret 
of their engagements—But, gave it as an apology 
for their abſenting themſclves from their ordinary 
vocations, that they were obliged to attend the 
court; that was, to huzza the king to keep him in 
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humour, and leſſen his deſire to go to Holſtein : 
or which, they declared their pay, and whence it 
came. So that it was no longer a ſecret. 

Thus the poor, wretched king lived too long. 
He laid the foundation for the deſtruction of the 
national conſtitution, indeed raiſed the ſuperſtructure 
to ſome heigth. But, whether his avarice growing 
predominant, or his quarrel with his ſon, or both 
conſpired to divert him from compleating his pur- 

ſes, is not ealily determined. Certain it is, he 
left it to his ſucceſſor to finiſh, and died as he had 
long lived the moſt deſpicable, the moſt deſpiſed 
king, that ever diſgraced the Dani throne. Thus, 
a bad king makes bad ſubjects, and corrupt ſub- 
jects can never hope to have a good king. 

He was at war in his turn with all the neigh- 
bouring powers ; but never was enough reſpected, 


to have one firm allie, or to have made one advan- - 


tagious or honourable peace. The power, with 
whom he kept longeſt in alliance, was the emperor. 
But, againſt him, he was forced into a confederate 
war, which coſt his ſubjects much wealth, and 


the king, his faith and honour. After exhauſting 


the wealth of the ſubjects; after ſtopping the ſources 
of their wealth, by the loſs of trade and commerce ; 
and after making himſelf and his people appear con- 
temptible in the eyes of the world, he was forced 
to patch up an inglorious peace; aſter which, he 
lived in retirement and obſcurity, conducted like a 
child in leading-ſtrings, by his miniſters and a 
favourite concubine, and at laſt fell into a profound 
ſleep, in the year 1640, from whence he will hardly 


awake till the laſt trump ſounds. 


LETTER 


1 
LET TEK 


URING this deſpicable reign, there were many 
outrages committed upon the people. Little 
oftenders, thieves and petty robbers never eſcaped; 


while great offenders, raviſhers, murderers, and 


robbers 6f the public, were never brought to puniſh- 
ment, unleſs they were mean and poor, The 
populace were diſarmed under pretenceof preſerving 
the game for their lords. . Marriages between the 
nobility and commonalty were rendered impracti- 
cable, and thoſe of the commonalty with one another 
were laid under difficulties and reſtraints. Burt, as 
if it were for the open encouragement of whoredom, 


hoſpitals were built for the delivery of pregnant 


women, and for the reception and ſupport of 
infants, without diſtinction. 

Soldiers were ſlaves for life. Which made it difficult 
to get men to inliſt. And the king did not dare to 
truſt to the raiſing the powers of the country in the 
militia, according to antient cuſtom. Theſe put him 
under the neceſſity of preſſing men into the ſervice. 
Hence freemen weretaken by force, fettered, dragged 
to noiſome gaols, regardleſs of the laws, and the cries 
of wives and children, and compelled to lift as ſoldiers 
for life. What was to be expected from ſuch armies ? 

The ſailors were in as bad a ſituation : they 
were kept, while wanted, and then left to ſtarve 
for want of employment, whenever peace was made. 
Theſe poor men beſides, were hardly ever paid 
above once in ſeveral years, and then ſo badly, 
that half their pay was ſunk between the | officers 
employed in paying it. And that of thoſe that 
died or were killed in'the ſervice, was hardly ever 
to be recovered by their widows, orphans, or 
other heirs. 
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Theſe difficulties made ſailors avoid the royal 
navy at the peril of ſtarving. They were yet the 
braveſt people in the realm, and had long been juſtly 
deemed the ſupport of the nation. But, the bad re- 
turns made {or their ſervice, made them generally 
decline and avoid it. Here again, power was 


ſtretched to inſlave all this claſs of men. They 


were ſeized, as well by land as by ſea, like criminals, 
and by an armed force, preſſed into the ſervice; 
regardleſs of law, of the common rights of men, 
and the lameotations of their forlorn families. And 
thus was the fleet to be manned, and hardly other- 
wiſe to be ſupplied, the laſt years of this moſt hate- 
ul reign. | 

The flattering hiſtorians of this reign, writing in 
the life time of the king, aſcribed to him wiſdom 
and every princely and private virtue. Being 
talked to on the poſture of affairs, all men were 
forced to confeſs that there was not the leaſt ap- 
pearance of common ſenſe or common honeſty in 
any part of the adminiſtration : all was one great 
continued lie: It was evident, that the king per- 
emptorily refuſed to pay his father's debts, and but 
tardily and ungracefully paid his own. That knaves 
of lowelt degree were loaded with titles and prefer- 


ments; while men that dared to,ſpeak truth, in the 


ſenate or the diet, were ſure of being diſcarded, and 
becoming the king's greateſt averſion. It was like- 
wiſe no fecret, that he never fulfilled his word in 
any thing, beyond granting a title, to any man. 
If he promiſed a place, he was ever found to fail. 
Yet, were men perverſe or fooliſh enough to impute 
all theſe weakneſſes and palpable breaches of the 

royal word to the miniſters ; who in ſome inſtances 


impoſed upon the king, depriving him of the uſe 


of his common ſenſes; in others, reſtrained him, 
- moſt inſolently telling him, that he muſt not give 
| uch 
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ſuch or ſuch an employment or commiſſion, as he 
promiſed ; but, that, if he expected the buſineſs of 
the crown ſhould be carried on to any purpoſe, it 
muſt be conferred on lord ſuch a one or com- 
moner ſuch a one, or on ſome friend or dependant 
of theirs,” to ſilence their oppoſition in the diet, and 
let the meaſures of the adminiſtration be effectually 
compleated. e. , 

Was there any thing like good ſenſe or inte- 
grity in all this? Yet ſuch were the meaſures of 
the adminiſtration during this hole reign. And ſo 
deſpicable did theſe make the king in the end, that 
before he died, he could not get a perſon of any 
diſtinction to accept of the moſt important employ- 
ment about the court. And it was no wonder, for 
ſuch unſteadineſs, ſuch frequent revolutions were 
never known in the affairs of the Ottoman Porte, as' 
in the court of Danemarch : to-day, upon the re- 
monſtrance of ſome favourite ſlave, one miniſter 
was taken into place; to-morrow, he was diſcarded, 


and ſomebody, whoſe countenance the king liked 


better, was taken into his place. And perhaps the 
next day, hearing of ſome clamours raiſed in the 
diet, that threatened to unravel his ſecret ſchemes; 


the king has been frightened into taking into his 


greateſt intimacy, in one of the firſt employments, 
a man that of all others he hated the moſt violently 
and implacably. This has he been forced to do, 
when member, knowing his own value, has 
been able to lay down, to preſcribe to the king, the 
terms upon which alone he would enter into the ſer- 
vice. Vet, when ſuch a miniſter has laboured to reſtore 
Jong-confounded matters to rights, and conducted 
himſelf, in all appearance, more to the honour of his 
maſter and the general good and ſatisfaction of the 
people, than any man that had gone before him; the 
King, upon finding a factious, crafty commoner 
able to create new diſturbances, and to leſſen the in- 
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fluence of this apparently honeſt and approved mi- 
niſter, in the diet; has as precipitately diſmiſſed, as 
he took him into employment. Now, had any thing 
like this ever happened in Britain, under any of our 
kings; who could be found to flatter ſuch a king 


with the falſe attributes of wiſdom or virtue? 


Surely, not one. Yet, ſuch was the king of Dane- 
march that laid the plan for overthrowing the li- 
berties of his kingdoms, though he wanted forti- 
tude to carry his ſchemes fully into execution. And 
yet this king was by his flatterers proclaimed moſt 
wiſe and virtuous, in Danemarch and Nordweg, 
during his life. Abandoned ſlaves !—How unhappy 
is the fate of kings, who ſeldom know better friends 
than falſe, deluſive, deſtructive flatterers | 
When this was the character of the firſt mover 
of the great wheel of government, it is eaſy to 
judge who were the fitteſt for his miniſtry and fa- 
vourites. When the head of any ftate is thus cor- 
rupt and deſpicable, it is eaſy to conceive what the 
members muſt univerſally be. But, bad as the 
head appears, his ſubſtitutes, and the members re- 
moteſt from it, were ſtill worſe in all reſpects, than 
+ theoriginal or thoſe nearer the ſource of motion. 
This has ever been the caſe in all governments, 
as well antient as modern. Though tyranny was 
deviſed at the head, it was found ſafeft to make 
the iment and introduce it at a diſtance. 


Therefore, the moſt remote territories have gene- 
rally been the firſt inflaved. And if the ſame 


Ichemes that ſucceeded in inſlaving the remoter 
members, were not immediately, ſucceſsfully tranſ- 
Planted, as was generally the caſe, to the capital 
yet they never failed of creeping, like a ſlow, but 
lure peſtilence, and ſeizing the head and vital parts 
of the conſtitution. bel | 

zone 1s Thus, 
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Thus, w a general deluge of immorality, 
effeminacy and corruption overwhelmed the politi- 
cal principles and manners of the Danes and Nord- 
wegians in both kingdoms, and effaced all traces 
of public ſpirit therein; it could not be difficult to 
eſtabliſh any tyranny in the kingdom remoter from 
the chief ſeat of government. 5 
The luxuries, the follies and the vices of the 
Danes being tranſplanted into Nordweg; by the 
aſſiduous culture of governors and miniſters, ſelf- 
intereſted in robbing, corrupting the morals, 
duping and inſlaving the people, they increaſed 
multiplied and throve exceedingly. | | 
Leaſt the adminiſtration in Danemarch might be 
reproached with a remoter colony's being more free 
or proſperous, conſtant care was taken to make the 


Nordewegians in all reſpects moreſlaviſh and wretched 


than the Danes. As a warning to other ſtates, and 


as a teſt, by which they may gueſs at the ſtate of 
their political health; before I explain the actual 
diſſolution of the Dani/s government, I ſhall point 
out the immediate means, by which Norgwep was 
firſt deſtroyed, and then ſhew how and why Dane- 
march ſhortly after ſhared the ſame fate. 


LETTER IV. 


T has been already obſerved, that the treaſury 
1 of Nordweg was looked upon as a kind of pri- 

vate purſe to the kings of Danemarch, ever 
ſince the two kingdoms fell under one common 
head. Since then, Nordweg never was comforted: 
with the ſight of her king ; except when, through 
neceſſity, he happened to be viſited by Frederick 
duke of Holſtein, for the more effectual expulſion of 
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hFfollowtrs a and 
Since ehis time, all ſcbeipes of n po policy, 


with to this” Fe tended tõ impoveriſn, 

to oppreſs, to break and inſlave them. erg 
were feviched on them by the Dani miniſtry, 

whenever the name of Nordtveg occurred; and that 
not only in words Gf execration; but in deeds of 
eruelty. It rarely happened that any ruler was fent 
among them, that was not intended like the firlt 
king, which the Almighty gave in his“ wrath, as a 
eurſe to a ſlaviſh and perverſe generation.” And if 


the people murmured at their oppreſſions, the com- 


plainant's mouth was effectually ſtopt, by being 
told, the court would not be troubled” with the 
brawlings of a reſtleſs, turbulent people, Mhom the 
wiſhed never to have had being, and would torall 
| abandon, were it not for fear of their eountry's fall- 
ing into the hands of Stecedland, who might uſe it 
to the prejudice of -Denemarch. Fet, who would 
believe it, were it as ed atteſted ? | this abuſed 
and diſtreſſed 275 ple,” tothe laſt relies 40 ſtrict 
regard to loyaft/7/ - 
The kings of Dachser long ſaw that thlic el. 


potiſm was ; firſt to be eſtabliſhed in Nordweg, and 


thence, at a convenient time, to be introduced into 


Danemarch. -The averſion which the Danes always 


bore the Nordwegians, made every attempt of in- 
ſlaving theſe objects of their jealouſy and envy, not 

only ſe but eaſy and generally ſucceſsful”. © 
It was not yet judged quite conyenient 40 
break openly with the Nordwegians. Therefore ap- 
pearances were kept up; they were fed on forms, 
robbed of effencials. Their diets were regularly 
continued in form. But, they were created and 
corrupted in the ſame manner with the Daniſh diet. 
Every viceroy, ſince the time of Frederick J. eſpe- 
cially, 


%% | 
cially, was ſent with deſign, if not with inſtructions, 
to exhauſt their treaſure, and to ſuhvert their li- 
berties. While the Daniſb miniſtry could with eaſe 
ſecure a majority in the different ſtates of the diet, 
which they had brought to the ſame model with 
that of Danemarcb, to carry any bill ro; 
deſired, or to acquieſce fiteftly under any new im- 
poſition from the government; all went on in the 
regular form. And in theſe, they hadthe leſs op- 
polition ; becauſe they were more than once, fatally 
given to underſtand, that if they did not grant, or 
ſubmit to any thing required, the Damſ# diet would 
paſs a law to bind them, regardleſs of rheir con- 
tent, and the ſtandig: army thould enforce and ex- 
ecute what the Daniſh judges preſiding in the Nord- 
wegian tribunals, might'hot be able ro effect. 

It would be endleſs to recite the inſtances of theſe 
facts, that might be produced. Let it fuffice to 
ſhew, that laws made by the corrupt diets of Da- 
nemarch were daily impoſed upon the pepple of 
Nordweg, without their esnſent. And that the 
king or his viceroy might at any time drain the pub- 
lic treaſury, aſſigning nꝰ better cauſe than the royal, 
or, which was till ſtronger, the miniſterial pleaſure. 


So fully was the meaſufe of thę corruption of 


Nordivrg compleated, chat in upwärds of ſixty 


years, the crown never failed of carrying a fa- 


vourite pbint in the diet but two, which" coſt the 
peep mend” © ↄ gn 
The one was a ſcheme for ſaving the court the 


trouble of calling à diet in Woriteg, by granting 


additional taxes for twenty-one years. To carry this 
into execution, baron Teretrackt was ſent viceroy, 
about the year, 1628: He was a man of deep cunnin 
and diſſimulation. His countenance was ſmooth an 
open; his mien and deportment was free, eafy and 
plauſible; his ſpeech mellifluous, inſidious. His "oy 
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poles were dark and miniſterial, well hid under 
artful diſguiſes. And though his heart was natu- 
rally falſe; and. treacherous, he could be reſolute 
and ſincere, where it ſerved his ſordid purpoſes, 

He readily found out that hoſpitality and affa- 
bility were cheap and effectual bribes to the Nord- 
wegians, He was profuſe in both; and by theſe, 
ay being free and eaſy of acceſs, he was readily 
believed artleſs and undeſigning, open, generous 


and honeſt, though nothing was more foreign to 


his ſoul. Ts : 

It was remarked, that he neyer refuſed any man 
a favour ; but it was found he promiſed the ſame 
thing, as a ſecret, to many, and fulfilled his en- 
gagements but with a few, and that only to ſave 
appearances and keep up. the expectations of other 
dupes, till his purpoſes were anſw ere. 

When he had wrought. the public into a good 
opinion of him, and bribed the whole diet, at leaſt 
with promiſes ; he carried ſeveral ſmall points 
5 W Then, he opened the . ſcheme, to 
obtain a grant of certain taxes for upwards of 
twenty years. But, this was diſcovered by a few 
ſhrewd ones, to be intended to make it unneceſſary 
to call diets in that time: Alarmed at this, ſome 
ruſticated members, that ſeldom attended the diet, 
were apprized of it, came to town and foiled the 
whole machination by a few unexpected voices. 
Upon this ſcheme's failing, baron Tereirackt was 
recalled ; and the count of Dorenſaght ſent to hold the 
next diet, in the baron's ſtead, about the year 1630. 
He was a nobleman of an antient family and conſider- 
able fortune; a man of ſenſe; and few men about the 
court had a reputation leſs ſullied; though none was 
leſs intitled to any degree of fair or patriot fame. He 
entered into the manners of the Nordwegians, and 
gained their hearts by unaffected affability, — 
250 roſity 


in bumper and in ſong, and every way honoured 


. 


roſity and hoſpitality. And further, to teſtify an 


unfeigned love for the people, he had two ſons 
brought from the univerſity of Copenhagen to be 
entered in that of Bergen ; where they took the 
degrees, and one of them particularly made a bet- 
ter figure in learning than is often found among 
youth of his rank. And at the ſame time, gave 
ſome of his daughters in marriage, to ſome of the 
richeſt commoners in the kingdom. | 

This diſpoſition could not fail of ingratiating the 
whole family with the public, and raifing the count's 


hopes of carrying any of the intended projects into 
execution. Among others of leſs note, which ſuc- 


ceeded, he took up that of granting certain taxes for 
a certain number of years. Nothing was attended 
with greater proſpect of ſucceſs. A conſiderable 


majority of the members, that uſually attended the 


diet, which were ſeldom any other than thoſe that 
had ſomething to ask or ſomething to fear, actually 
promiſed the viceroy their concurrence. And he 
was not courtier enough to doubt their words. But 
ſome, who were not gratified, fell off before the day 
of trial; and ſome members, who rarely ever 
before attended the diet, in hopes of neighbour's 
ſhare in the favours of the viceroy, came to town, 
too late to be properly inſtructed by his excellency, 
but time enough to be affected by the ſpeeches of 
ſome zealous, diſappointed patriots, and to give 


their voices againſt the courr. 


Notwithſtanding ſuch unexpected reinforcements 
of the enemy, the truſty viceroy loſt the great 
queſtion only by a ſingle voice, which 3 
be that of a gentleman, who juſt came and entered 
the houſe in his boots, time enough to give his 
voice and turn the ſcale. But, tho” this gentleman 
was for ſome time afterwards celebrated in ſtory, 


by 
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by the people for thus, tho? accidentally, preventing 
the preciptate fate of his country; yet, he ſoon after 

ve them to underſtand, it was not the effect of 
judgment or integrity: for, the firſt temptation, 
that afterwards offered, determined him a beaſt of 
burden and a penſioner to the miniſtr r. 

Notwithſtanding theſe chagrining diſappoint- 

ments, it was not judged expedient to break yet 
openly with the Nordwegians. Therefore other 
means were contrived, by votes of credit to differ. 
ent viceroys, under the pretence of repairing har- 
bours and fortreſſes, providing arms for the army 
and militia, and the like; together with drawing the 
funds as well as redundancies of funds out -of 
the treaſury, upon the king's letters; to keep the 
country poor and miſerable. And the better to 
effect this, every viceroy introduced ſome new 
branch of luxury, which increaſed the imports to an 
intolerable exceſs. This for ſome time increaſed 
the revenues, while it begared the nation. 

The count, after having made proviſions for his 
own family, and the dependants following him from 
Danemarch, whom he thruſt into the firſt. employ- 
ments civil, eccleſiaſtic and military, in prudent 
preference to performing promiſes made the members 
of the Nordwegian diet and their friends; retired 
from the government, not without keeping ſtill 
ſome intereſt in the people, by an artful, inſinuating 
deportment; which intereſt was daily improved in 
his abſence, by his honoured allies, and above all 
by his faithful creature, Bee/ngſtein, now raiſed to 
a conſiderable biſhoprick, and afterwards to the 
primacy and regency of Nordweg. | 

Contented with eſtabliſhing ſuch drains as muſt 
ever keepthe people of Nordweg poor and deſpicable, 
the Daniſh miniſtry were not very ſollicitous about 
the character of the viceroy, to be ſent-to rule this 
wretched 
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wretched people; except when they had ſome 
favourite point to carry: then, a popular man was 
ſent; who if he had not parts to execute the mini- 
ſterial projects, had ſome ſubtle fellow coupled 
with him, under the name of a ſecretary, tho' in 
fact, often the viceroy; as he held his principal in 
leading- ſtrings, or muzzled or hoodwinked at his 
diſcretion, ſo as might beſt anſwer the intentions of 
their maſters in Nordweg. 


LETTER V. 


OUN T Dorenſaght was ſucceeded in office, 

not in capacity, by count Devinſchwartz, a 
man of low parts and little education, but with an 
heart ſo well diſpoſed, that had he not been born a 
courtier, he mighthave made an honeſt country gen- 
tleman. His fortune, intereſt and rank made him ne- 
ceſſary tothe court. Therefore he was early puſhed into 
places of more private profit and honour, than public 
truſt or importance. Yet notwithſtanding, he had 
naturally more of the farmer or fox-hunter than of 
the courtier, in his compoſition. 

He had ſenſe enough to ſee how eaſy his prede- 
ceſſor got thro* his adminiſtration, and what an 
intereſt he ſtill kept up with the Nordwegians by the 
alliances he made among the rich families of that 


kingdom. No ſooner then was he ſpoke of for that 


office, than he laid himſelf out for matching his 
family in the ſame manner. He firſt got a rich 
Nordwegian heireſs for his eldeſt fon. This ſecured 
him the -intereſt of her family. Which, added to 
his being a deſcendant of the famous baron Ruſch- 
wall, whoſe patriot blood was cruelly ſhed by the 
weak and wicked king Chriſtiern II. gave him a 
ſtrong intereſt in a people, among whom, a juſt 
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regard to the memory of illuſtrious men had not 
yet been quite extinguiſhed. 

Thus circumſtanced, count Devinſchwartz entered 
upon the office of viceroy, taking the greateſt number 
of his family with him. The brilliancy of his court 
attracted the admiration of the Nordwegians. 
He was ſoon ſollicited for his daughters, by ſome 
of the moſt opulent and potent families, and pru- 
dently wedded firſt one, and then another, into one 

. family, that of baron Dungunsburgh, who by lately 
amaſſing an exceſſive fortune, by means too com- 
plicated to be eaſily explaned, had acquired conſi- 
derable influence in the ſtate, 

Notwithſtanding the ſtrong alliance and power- 
ful intereſt this viceroy made with the Nordwegians, 
no new attempt was made upon the conſtitution. 
He drew what money he thought fit, without con- 
troul, oppoſition or account, out of the public 


treaſury, upon the king's letters, by gifts, penſions, 
or gratuities, And what this fell ſhorc of ſupplying 


for the preſent, the obſequious commons ſecu 
by votes of credit, under the pretext of building 
garriſons and forts, and providing arms for the 
defence of the ſtate. 


That theſe were only names to gloſs over exceſ- 
ſive grants to this viceroy, was in a ſhort time after 
granting made manifeſt : for, not an hundredth 


part of the expence was laid out in any article. The 
walls of ſome old uſeleſs forts were rough-caſt ; the 


roofs of ſome barracks were pointed, and a few. 
ſtands of arms, of which, not one in four, could 


anſwer the common proof, were ſent to make a ſhew 
in the armories, to fave appearances. And when 
complaints were made, accounts demanded, and an 
enquiry attempted to be ſet on. foot, it was ſeen. to 
be all in vain; the viceroy had quit his employment 


for a new one in Danemarch. And ſoon after, he. 


Was 
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was ſeen to erect a ſpacious palace, to which, it was 
not doubted the Nordtegiantreaſury had contributed. 
Before he quitted the regency, he took care to ſtreng- 
then and ſecure his intereſt, not only by his alliances, 
but by adding ſeveral to the number of the band of 
penſioners, who had long ſucked out the vitals of 
this country. 

The number of theſe was multiplied induftriouſly 
under every viceroy. There was hardly a court- 
diſtinguiſhed flave, nor a royal concubine, or other 
proſtitute, in Danemarch, that had not ſine-cure 
employments with enormous ſalaries or exceſſive 
penſions upon the eſtabliſhment of Nordweg ; while 
molt of the people of fortune of the country fled 
from the miſeries at home, to bask in the ſunſhine 
of a court. 

But, how will you be able to conceive this, 
when you find, that this poor people were not 
allowed a mint or a coinage, even of copper, ſince 
the reign of king Jobn? And when you are aſſured. 
that no money could be ſent them out of Danemarch, 
that was not ſubject to be ſeized and forfeited ? Yet, 
they were, many of them, obliged to pay their rents 
and many other debts, and all the Daniſh ſine- cure 
placemen, and all the penſioners, by Danemarch 
impoſed upon the wretched Nordwegians, were to 
be paid, in Daniſh coin, How will free Britons 
conceive that ſuch inconſiſtent cruelties, ſhould be 
exerciſed, how ſuch impracticable tasks could be 
aſſigned any people, ſince the Egyptians firſt ſet the 
worthy example of obliging the Jets to make brick 
without ſewel? - Vet ſee how parallel the caſe was in 
Nordweg, under the government of the oppreſſive, 
inconſiderate, cruel, falling Danes 

But, this was not the only cruelty in this inſtance: 
The cheapneſs of labour among the beggared 
Nordwegians, and the plenty of fiſh and ſome other 
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commodities, which their neighbours wanted, neceſ- 
ſarily brought ſome Daniſh, Swediſh and other coins 
into Noraweg, and the more becauſe not only the 
Daniſh, but all the foreign coins were made to bear 
a conſiderably greater value in Nordweg, than in 
Danemarch : tor, as ſoon as the penſioners, place- 
men and others complained, that they loft greatly 
by the exchange of money from Nordweg to Dane- 
march, which was about ſeven or eight per cent. the 
rich Nordwegian landlords, living in Danemarch, 
Joined with them, and were together able to influ- 
ence the crown arbitrarily to reduce the value of 
the current coin in Nerdweg, about three per cent. 
And when the diet of Nordweg, in order to put 
placemen and penſioners under the neceſſity of 
ſpending ſome time in the country, from whence 
they drew their ſubſiſtence, made a law, to tax all 
ablent placemen about hve per cent. per annum, out 
of the profits of their employments every year, of 
which the incumbent did not ſpend half in Nordweg, 
and for the obliging all placemen to take certain 
oaths publicly, to qualify and oblige them to enter 
regularly into their offices; yet, few men in employ- 
ments ever wanted means to get theſe ſenſible and 
ſalutary laws evaded or diſpenſed with, by the 
authority of the crown, or the arrogated ſuperiority 
of the diet of Danemarch, Had ſuch enormous 
cruelties, ſuch wanton, outragious tyranny been 
ever exerciſed by our kings or parliaments over 
Ireland; might we not reaſonably expect the ſame 
curic ſhould attend our councils and overturn the 
conſtitutions of theſe happy realms, as thoſe of 
Neordweg and Danemarch were by theſe and ſuch like 
means? But againſt all ſuch evils, our native wiſ- 


dom and matchleſs virtue muſt praye impregnable 
ſhields. | 


All 
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All theſe cruelties, however, the broken Nord- 
wegians bore a long time paſſing well. Individuals 
indeed, ſometimes felt the oppreſſive ſtrokes of 
power, and ſome few foreſaw tome dreadful effects 
muſt follow ſuch retrograde courſes, ſuch political, 
enormous backſlidings. Yet, did neither houſe in 
the diet, which was now modelled to the ſame form 
with that of Danemarch once interpoſe, or dare to 
make a ſingle remonſtrance againſt any impoſi- 
tion laid on the people of Nordweg by the Daniſh 
miniſtry, however cruel, arbitrary, tyrannical or 
deſtructive they appeared. From this, they probably 
were terrified by the juriſdiction of their ſupreme - 
court being aboliſhed and removed to Danemardch, 
by a ſhort act of that tyrannical, yet declining, 
ſtate. For, they had long been by fatal experi- 
ence aſſured, that their grievances made the chief 
political pleaſure of their inſlavers, and that their 
complaining would not only faſten on their old 
chains the faſter, but probably get new ones ſet on. 

Of this, many inſtances at different times were 


given. ,The moſt remarkable of which well deſerves 


relating : when the ſupreme judicature, backed 
by the nobles of Nordweg, complained of appealing 


from any of their courts to the ſupreme judicature 


in Danemarch, oppoſed the hateful incroachment, 
and reſumed their antient authority; the Daniſb 
court wreſted the judgment out of the hands of the 
Nordwegian tribunal ; gave a decree againſt them, 
and ſent it to an inferior court, that of the treaſurer, 
in Nordweg, ordering them, who could have no 
cognizance of the caule, to execute the extra- judicial 
decree. This ſervile tribunal paſſively obeyed, 
adopted the decree of a foreign judicature, and got 
it, as their own, put into execution. At the next 
aſſembly of the diet in Nordweg, this ſhameful pro- 
ceeding was examined, and it being found contrary 
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to law and rights, injurious to the people in general, 
ſubverſive of the privileges of the diet and deroga- 
tory to the king's prerogative, who was till now 
preſumed to be virtually, if not actually preſent in 
all the courts, more eſpecially in the ſupreme judi- 
cature, in Nordweg ; the nobles cenſured the per- 
jured abetters of it, the high treaſurerand his aſſeſſors, 
and then in a molt ſenſible and loyal addreſs to the 
king, remonſtrated againſt this unparalleled pro- 
ceeding of the high court in Danemarcb, in a manner 
equally pathetic and nervous. 

Had it been poſſible, ſuch violent, ſuch ſacrile- 
gious encroachments had been committed on the 
rights of the parliament or people of Ireland, by 
any court in England; who does not know, that a 
rational and loyal remonſtrance, would immediately 
produce a tender and fatisfattory anſwer, a ſpeedy 
redreſs of grievances, from the ſovereign, whocould 
notbe exempt from the injury. But, fee the different 
diſpoſitions of Britiſb and Daniſh kings and people! 
Chriftiern III. was ſo far deaf to the remonſtrances 
of his faithful Nordwegians, that he never ſo much 
as anſwered, or even acknowledged the receipt of 
their addreſs. And as the moſt effectual means of 
preventing the trouble of ſuch addreſſes for the fu- 
ture; an act was paſſed in the Daniſb diet for taking 
from the Nordwegian court and nobles their princi- 
pal juriſdiction and privileges for ever ; while the 
cenſured judges were not only exempted from 
puniſhment, but rewarded, at the expence of the 
injured ſubjects, with conſiderable penſions on the 
eſtabliſhment. Such was the contempt of the rights 
of the pecple and the authority of the courts of 


Nordweg, ſuch the diſcouragement of virtue and 


public ſpirit, ſuch the reward of ſervitude in ini- 


quity, in Danemarch !— How wonderful then ſhe 
ſubſiſted 
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ſubſiſted ſo long in ſuch an abandoned ſtate of cor - 


ruption. 
LETTER VI. 


HO UAH ſuch as theſe were the ordinary 
1 meaſures of adminiſtration, dealt out for years 
from Danemarch to Nordweg ; yet it was ſometimes 
found, that a variety of accidents conſpired to give 
them, not above once in a century or ſo, a pleaſing 
if not a patriot viceroy. This happened upon the 
recalling of the count of Devinſchwartz. 

This nobleman was ſucceeded in office by the 
count de T/cheſderveldt. He was a man of a very 
antient and illuſtrious family, which conferred 
many benefits on their country, and in ſeveral 
branches did it ſingular honour in the diet, in the 
ſenate, and in the field. There was no abatement of 
theſe virtues in the perſon of this nobleman : he got 
a deeper tincture of ſchool and college learning than 
at that time uſually fell to the ſhare of his rank. 
He was likewiſe inſtructed in the beſt ſyſtems of 
philoſophy. Bur, he rather admired, and encouraged 
the progreſs of ſciences and arts in others, than to 
be at the trouble of labouring much in the vineyard 


' himſelf. He read hiſtory antient and modern. 


And: made himſelf well acquainted with the laws of 
nature in general, eſpecially, as far as they regarded 
the rights of men; and made himſelf particularly 
maſter of the conſtitutions of the kingdoms and 
ſtates under the crown of Danemarch. He travelled 
in his youth, and learned the languages of all the 
polite countries in Europe. This induced him in a 
more advanced age to take a tour, to learn the 
cuſtoms and manners, and the intereſts and conne- 
xions of the different courts, with intent to improve 
the manners and politics of his own country. And 
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tho' his perſon was not the moſt graceful, he was 
the moſt flowery, the moſt perſuaſive orator of his 
time. | 

With theſe accompliſhments, the count de 
Tſcheſderveldt, had certainly made the greateſt figure 
of any counſellor of his time; were he not too 
much given up to his pleaſures. This gave every 
thing he ſaid or did, a tint of levity, which greatly 
diminiſhed the force of all he offered. His love for 
women, made him fall into all the little delicate ſoft- 
neſſes that pleaſe the ſex, when they are not too far 


removed from manlineſs. He indulged in muſic. 


for them, and for them, the philoſopher, the orator 


and the patriot was oft diſguiſed in the jingling 
numbers of an amorous ſong. This made him, 


what the world now calls, the fine gentleman. 


His rank and fortune however, rather than the 
brightneſs of his parts, firſt called him to the cor- 
rupting court of Chriftiern III. with whom his 
accompliſhments, in time, rendered him ſuch a 
favourite and confident as to have got him intruſted 


with ſeveral important embaſſies to the principal 
powers of Europe; where he well maintained the 


dignity of his rank, and otherwiſe acquitted him- 
ſelt to the honour and intereſt of his king and 


country. | | | 74 
As he advanced a little in years, he ſaw the follies 


of life, the abſurdities of man; which made him 
ſometimes indulge the ſatyrical, as he before had 


courted the amorous muſe. He was never known 
to baulk a laugh or a ſarcaſm, however unſeaſon- 
able the time or diſtinguiſhed the character that 


gave occaſion. The prince, being none of the beſt 


or wiſeſt of men, was often forced to feel with pain 
the ſharpneſs of the wit and raillery of count T/che/- 
derveldt. Nor was he exempted fiom this by 


aſcending the throne : for, thither did the count 
purſue 
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purſue him, laugh at him to his face, and ſome- 
times in ballads, riddles and epigrams, would ex- 
poſe him to the groſſeſt ridicule, | 

This the king would have reſented, had he 
known how. One way, he attempted to be re- 
venged. He refuſed to pay a legacy left by his fa- 
ther to the count, till he found, upon enquiry, that 
the courts were yet ſo free, that they dared decree 
againſt their ſovereign, if they ſaw juſt occaſion. 
He found then that his attempts for revenge muſt 


be vain, And as the count might be a dangerous 


enemy, if he could not be made a friend; the king 


| judged it beſt to counterfeit a regard, where he 


could have none, and to take a man, whom he ra- 
ther feared than loved, into his councils and ſeem- 
ingly into his confidence. 

Here' again, the count rather ſhewed himſelf 
troubleſome than uſeful. He frankly gave oppo- 
ſition to all ſuch meaſures as he did nor approve. 


And as moſt of the meaſures of the court now were 


ſuch, he found it right to oppoſe, embarraſs and 
confound, rather than forward, the adminiſtration. 

No wonder then, the king and the miniſtry 
ſhould wiſh the count out of the way. Each 


fought for an opportunity of ſending him honour- 


ably from the court ; but neither thought it ſafe to 
run the riſk of giving any offence. It was jud 
then the beſt to ſend him into Nordwee, to hold a 
diet there, in the room of the count Devinſchwartz, 
who was called home and put into a great place in 
the houſhold. _ 

The count's curioſity to ſee Nordweg, if not his 
pride, was gratified in . Hog in ſo diſtinguiſhed 
a character, as that of the king's vicegerent, with 
power to provide for a number of his dependents. 


Therefore, he accepted the offer, upon condition, 
his commiſſion ſhould give him all the legal powers 


of 
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of the office, beyond the influence or controul of 
the miniſtry. rt | 

Thus equipped, the count ſet out and arriving at 
Bergen, entered upon his office. 18 
_ His family was well reſpected and his character 
much admired in Nordweg. Theſe raiſed his credit 
wich the public, and gave him a power over them, 
which he could never abuſe. He prudently began 
with levelling all diſtinctions of parties, whether re- 
ligious or political. And thus encouraged, all 
without diſtinction, crowded, and were well re— 
ceived at, his court. He viſited their univerſitics, 
countenanced their men of learning, and gained 
their affection and confidence. He looked into the 
ſtate of their arts and commerce, and laid ſchemes 
to promote, extend and regulate them. He ex- 

ſed their bad policy, as well as their luxury and 
immorality, and pointed out the means of correct- 
ing the one and retrenching and avoiding the other, 
as far as the corrupt ſyſtem. of the bad eſtabliſh- 
ment he found there would admit. He did not 
want judgment or inclination to make a general re- 
formation. But this, he ſaw, exceeded the bounds 
of his commiſſion, as well as his natural powers. 
Evil cuſtoms long habitual are not eaſily laid aſide. 
Therefore, he chiefly laboured to make them for- 
get the unhappy ſtate of ſervitude, in which they 
lived under Danemarch, and to turn their thoughts 
to the improving the little trade they had, and ex- 
tending it to branches, as yet unreſtrained, 

He found the Nordwegian government a petty 
epitome of that of Danemarch : party and faction 
ruled the whole. In the abſence: of the viceroy, 
the kingdom was governed by a regency of one, 
two, or more men, ſometimes ſent from Danemarch 
to rule there; ſometimes the heads of different 
parties or factions in Nordweg were admitted, and 
| ot 
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otherwiſe. And to grat 
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of late years, the men that had intereſt enough to- 
be ſet at the head of the clergy, and the pleaders, 
which of late were always Danes, and he that could 
get himſelf choſen preſident of the commons, were 
named joint regents under the title of Jords depu- 
ties or lords governors, who ruled abſolutely in 
their ſeveral departments, the primate always di- 
recting and anſwering for the conduct of the clergy, 
and frequently extending his influence to many of 
the laity, whether of the nobles or commons. 
The chancellor always took care of the men of law 
and their aſſociates, at leaſt, and often carried his 
influence to ſuiters of all denominations, who ever 
lay in Nordweg. at the mercy of the coutts, and 
were deemed abject dependants. And the rule or 
government of the commons was always veſted in 
their preſident, who was anſwerable for their obe- 
dience, while it ſerved his private purpoſes. 
By the combination of theſe three, or the moſt 
powerful two of them, at the leaſt, all public buſi- 
neſs was to be tranſacted, eaſily and effectually, not 
| ity theſe, to keep them in 
good humour, they were uſually left to manage 
each his reſpective department; except where they 
co-operated, as was generally. the cale : then they 
ſeverally extended their influences on nobles, clergy 
and commons univerſally, indiſcriminately. When 
they acted ſeparately, every man and thing relating 
to, or dependant on the church was ſuppoſed to be 
left under the direction and management of the 
rimate; the management of men of law fell to 
the province of the chancellor, as all that related to 
the electing and ruling of the commons was com- 
mitted to the conduct of the preſident of the com- 
mons. = | 
. Moſt viceroys judged themſelves obliged to fall 
in with two or all, of, theſe conductors of public 
| 9 Affairs, 
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affairs, and to yield themſelves up in ſome meaſure 
to their gvidance. In this ſituation, the count 
T/cheſdirvelt found the kingdom. But he deter- 
mined to let them ſee he came to rule, not to be 
ruled. Tn the naming chaplains and preachers to 

the court, and in the diſpoſal of government-bene- 
fices up to biſhopricks, the primate gave it to be 
underſtood that his recommendation was to have 
the greateſt weight, if it was hoped he ſhould for- 
we the ſervice of the crown. This the . chancel- 
lor could not promote, unleſs he had the nomina- 
tion of judges or aſſeſſors of all the courts, and the 
direQing every thing relating to that and other 
branches of what he had learned to call his fune- 
tion. And if the preſident had not the appoint- 
ment ofſheriffs, magiſtrates, and returning-officers, 
and the whole conduct and direction of the elec- 
tion and oeconomy of the commons committed en- 
tirely to his hands, he declared himſelf unequal to 
the management of the national affairs. How will 
the free and independant ſubjects of Great Britain 
and Ireland be able to conceive ſuch ſubtyrannies as 
thoſe to have ever got footing in any free ſtate ? 

If there be any merit in breaking ſuch confe- 
deracies in ſubtyranny. as theſe, it all falls to count 
T/cheſdirvelt, who firſt reduced theſe uſurpers within 
the due bounds of their reſpective ſpheres. * It 
may be thought a pity,” (ſaid this noble viceroy) 
© to break in upon the oeconomy of this moſt wiſe 
and potent triumvirate of ſtate-managers. But, I 
muſt let you know, that I have no buſineſs with any 
one of you out of your proper ſpheres. Iam come 
to do the buſineſs of the nation, which is the buſi- 
nefs of the king. And as I am ſole in the com- 
miſſion, ſo I will be ſole in power, and while I am 
inſtruſted by his majeſty, with the reins of go- 
vernment, I will hold them, while they are _ 
: | | mitte 
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mitted to be held with honor, for the mutual hap- 
pineſs of the king and people, no longer. When 1 
am at a loſs for the character of a man to fill any 
of the vacant places in the gift of the crown, I may 
conſult ſome, if not all of you; and may perhaps 
in ſome inſtances pay regard to each of your re- 
commendations. But, I will hear of no demands 
of yours for preferment or places to be left at your 
diſpoſal, to enable you to carry on the buſineſs of 
the crown; nor will ſuch be in any wiſe neceſſary 
for you; becauſe I am reſolved to take all that 
trouble off your hands. 

The managers little ſuſpecting ſuch an unuſual 
ſpeech, were not prepared to give it any anſwer, 
They beſides, thought it moſt prudent to ſhew no 
reſentment, or by contending turther, let a man 
into the ſecrets of their adminiſtrations, which they 
ſaw ſo unfit for the purpoſes of the miniſtry, that 
he could not hold his place long. They therefore 
thought it beſt to ſeem to approve this ſpirited con» 
duct, and by apparently joining in it, to rob the 
author of it of ſome degree of his well merited ap- 
Plauſe. 


By this means, the ſeſſion of the diet went 


ſmoothly on; the public buſineſs was freely and at 
a little trouble expedited, without offering any vio- 
lation of the rights of the community or of any indi- 
vidual; which was ſo rarely the caſe in Nordveg, 
that this viceroy became the moſt popular that had 
ever been known ſince the union of Calmer. There 
are ſtatues of him kept to this day in the houſes of 
all that can afford them, let their religious or poli- 
tical tenets be what they may; while the poorer 
ſort hand down, as a moſt valuable preſent to poſ- 
terity, a print of this 3 lieutenant in the royal 
robes of the viceroy, ſurrounded by his ſpeeches to 
both aſſemblies of the diet. One diſpoſition of this 
þ nobleman 
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nobleman however ſullied his fame and foiled his 
claim to immortality. The people overlooked the 
tincture of levity and jeſt, or what ſome call wit, 
that mixed itſelf with, and tarniſhed the luſtre of 
his beſt actions. His fondneſs for gaming and 
giving up ſome of his moſt important hours to the 
company of the moſt infamous ſharpers at cards and 


dice, were only mentioned as — private 


frailties. But, the ſenſible, of his time, could 
not forget, nor let it eſcape the memories of their 
children, that this great man ſuffered private at 
tachments and connexions ſo far to interfere with 
his public, political capacity, as to make him take 
a declared criminal upon record in Danemarch, into 
the firſt employment under him in Nordueg; while 
he filled up all the other offices, civil, ecclefiaſtic 
and military, that fell to his gift, with worthleſs 
minions, and burdened the overloaded eſtabliſh- 
ment with multiplied penſions for men of the ſame 
ſtamp. It is alſo ſaid, that he had ſeveral bills 
framed and paſt in the ſenate, with intent to be 
paſt in the ordinary form in the diet, by way of 
breaking the power of the diet, agreeable to Gortſ- 
man's law. But in this he met with ſome oppoſi- 
tion, which ſet ſucceeding viceroys upon engaging 
more of the conſiderable peers and commons in the 
ſenate. "7 | 

His virtues however, not his failings, made the 
miniſtry think it not for the purpoſes of them and 
their maſter to let ſuch a viceroy remain long in 


ſuch a ſtation. Therefore they ſuddenly recalled 


him, ſending an other, more for their purpoſes, 
though leſs for thoſe of the people, to fill up the 
place. | | | 
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(;: UNT T/heſdirvelt was ſucceeded in 


office, not in parts or accompliſhments, by 
baron Yarringburgh. This nobleman was 
of the younger branch of a family of great worth 
and eminence, He ſhewed no propenſity to learn- 
ing or arts. His friends therefore choſe to ſend 
him into the army, which was then the common 
receptacle of the diſſolute and profligate of all 
ranks. He entered ſo early as the reign of Frede- 
rick II. and having had the opportunity of ſerving 
under a general, not inferior to our great duke of 
Marlborough, made ſuch a progreſs in the art mi- 
litary as procured him rank and fame. So that in 
all the ſucceeding wars, he was honoured with 
ſome command, and in times of peace, he was em- 
17 in public embaſſies or other great offices of 

ate. | 

He became a particular favourite of Chriftiern IV. 
who raiſed him to the rank of nobility, and gave 
him the place of chief ſecretary of ſtate, an office 
of great honour and truſt, and extremely profitable. 

In this, he amaſſed great riches, and might have 
enjoyed itall his life, had he had but a little com- 
mon ſenſe and a moderate portion of common gra- 


titude. He ſaw, that his office, his rank and his 


riches conſpired to give him ſome weight, and he 
was determined to exert his moment, regardleſs of 
the reſpe&t - he owed him from whom he derived 


all he poſſeſſed, purely to ſhew his own conſequence 
and gratify his pride. 


To do this, he needs muſt interfere with the 


' king's appointing, as he had done him, the other 
officers of his court. And laid hold of an oppor- 
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tunity, in which the king could the worſt brook 
oppoſition in any part of the adminiſtration. This 
was in the laſt war, when the king wanted the in- 
fluence of all his miniſters to raiſe money to ſupport 
the war, to prevent a threatened invaſion, and to 
"quell a rebellion. At this time, the king made a 
promotion of civil officers, that were not quite 
agreeable to his new creature, the baron. Upon 
which, the retrograde courtier, to ſhock the pub- 
lic credit and put the king under the neceſſity of 
changing his meaſures, -even to the expulſion of the 
laſt promoted officers, ſtirred up a kind of revolt 
among the other great officers, whom he prevailed 
upon'to throw up their places, which they ſeverally 
did in a formal reſignation under their hands, the ba- 
ron's name ſtanding foremoſt in the black liſt. But 
in this, a ſucceeding viceroy bore a part, underhand. 
Cæſar was not more ſhocked at ſeeing Brutus at 
the head of the conſpiracy againſt his forfeit life, 
than Cbriſtiern IV. was at ſeeing the hand of his late 
creature and favourite Yarringburgh at the head of 
this ill-timed, unjuſt aſſociation to diſtreſs his go- 
vernment. The baron for the preſent gained his 
ends; the king was forced to reverſe his promo- 
tion, and to court all the ſeceders to come back 
into their lately ſurrendered employments, before 
he could get the public buſineſs carried on. | 
But, the indignity offered him, and the ingra- 
titude of his worthleſs minion, he never was able 
to forgive or. forget, He therefore ſought for 
every opportunity of getting ſhut of a man ſo ob- 
noxious to him as Yarringburgh had now made 
himſelf... But, his evil conduct rendering the king 
in ſome meaſure dependant on his own creatures, 
he did not dare to break openly with this malevo- 
lent miniſter. He therefore was forced to diſſem- 
ble with him, till he had an opportunity of offer- 
ing him the vicegerency in 3 „ 
only 
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only for a civil baniſhment from the court, into an 


office, where an unwary man might eaſily be de- v 


coyed into his o] diſgrace or deſtruction. 

All this was the ſubtle contrivance of the count 
de Dorenſaght, who edged on this duped peer to his 
undoing. He, firſt ſet him on the reſignation, 
promiling to join in reſigning his employments. 
But, when the baron was hurried to a length, from 
which he could not look back, the artfu} count 
feigned ſickneſs and let his hated rival ſtand fore- 
moſt, if not alone, at the head of a ſeceſſion. 

He went {till further, and ſet the poor unthink- 
ing baron upon the evil ſchemes of government, 
that will be found to have wrought his deſtruction 
in Nordweeg, lying upon the lurch to ſucceed him 
in favour and employment. In which he craftily 
gained his ends, the baron never ſuſpecting the 
count's friendſhip, till a little before his death. 

Yarringburgh unſuſpecting ſiniſter deſigns, was 
pleaſed: with his promotion, got his commiſſion 
much more limited than his predeceſſor, and ſer 
out well conterted, upon his government. | 
The Nordwegians, whoſe loyalty and affection 
to the Holſtein family bordered upon infamous ſer- 
vility, conſidering the treatment given them by this 
family, unknowing of the plot, received this, to 
them, ſeeming favourite of his majeſty, as a pledge 
of his royal love; and partly on this account, and 
partly in reſpe& to the baron's family and name, 
treated the new viceroy at his firſt coming, with 
every mark of reſpect and honour, 

Nothing new being ſtarted in the firſt aſſembly 
of the ſtates held by him; all things were carried 
on with harmony and peace, To ſecure which, he 
entered into a ſort of compriſe with the three mana- 
gers: they were to take all the management of at- 
tairs, and the emoluments attending it, 3 
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them, leaving him only what his maſter in Dane- 
march enjoyed, the title, honours and common 
profits of his place. They were to plan out the 
courſe of adminiſtration, and he was, as they di- 
rected, to give their conduct the ſanction of his 
name. And upon this agreement, they undertook 
to get any moderate ſcheme of the Daniſh mini 
carried into execution, Th 
While all went on ſmoothly under this kind of 
management, an accident happened, from ſmall 
beginnings, that greatly diſconcerted the viceroy 
and his managers, and in the end precipitated his 
diſgrace. | 
The citizens of Bergen were by one of their corps 
ſtirred up to great diſcontent and wrath againſt the 
burgomaſter and ſcapins of that city, upon a pre- 
fumption of their wreſting from the ſenate of the 
City, their votes in the elections of their magiſtrates, 
together with ſundry other privileges. | \ 
Theſe ſcapins, it ſeems, had now for ſome time 
choſen themſelves in ſucceſſion, regardleſs of the 
free men and commonalty of tae city, and under 
the influence of the managers, whoſe moſt uſeful 
tools the ſcapins were, upon many occaſions, found. 
The citizens being well perſuaded of the rights 
of which they were — by the ſcapins, grew 
fitſt importunate, afterwards, tumultuous and cla- 
morous; and, finding all amicable means of ac- 
commodatian fail, at length determined to wage 
law with their oppreſſors, for the recovery of their 
uſurped rights. 
I be ſuit was no ſooner commenced, than the 
managers, fearing the power of election, by get- 
ting into the multitude of the citizens, out af the 
hands of the few ſcapins under the influence of the 
government, might endanger the authority of the 


triumvirateor quadruumvirate; commanded the pre- 
ſident 


- 


181 
ſident and aſſeſſors of the court, if they could not 
caſt the citizens in due form of law, to reject their 
ſuit and refuſe them a hearing. 

The judges were all obedience: for, though they 
were forced, upon the ſtrength of the proofs laid 
before them, to confeſs an antient, original inhe- 
rent right in the commonalty and citizens, inter- 
rupted only in a few inſtances of later years ;, yet, 


they took upon them, by the inſtigation and autho- 


rity of the regency, peremptorily to refuſe admit- 
ting the matter in diſpute, the right of election of 
ſcapins, to be tried by due courſe of law. Thus 
the viceroy and his managers were able to ſnut up 
the courts of juſtice. A violenèè of which no ſub- 
ject of our free kingdoms can complain. 

This however proved one of the moſt fatal ſtum- 
bling · blocks, that was thrown in the way of baron 
Yarringburgh. Nor was he able to recover the trip 
of the firſt falſe ſtep he made, till he fell to the 

ground. 20 a | 

Juſt before the baron was appointed viceroy, a 
writer, in our phraſe, an attorney, of ſome ſenſe 
and more ſpirit, was choſen into the ſenate of the 
city of Bergen. He was a man of more than ordi- 
, nary reading. He was already acquainted with the 
hiſtory and the laws of the realm, and there wanted 
but a little application to make him acquainted 
with thoſe of the city. This was not long wanting. 
He ſoon revolved all the records of the city, and 


made-them known to his fellows. The public now- 
firſt ſaw' the incroachments the ſcapins had made 
upon the power and rights of the ſenate and citt- 


zens, particularly in the inſtance of elections. 
Upon this it was, that they commenced the ſuit 
with the ſcapins, whoſe fate we have before ſet forth. 


Rutilius the attorney adviſed the ſenate and ci- 


tizens not to let this ſuit drop in this manner, but 
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make a complaint to the viceroy firſt, and if he 
mould not redreſs their grievances, to lay their 
complaints, as well of the viceroy as of the Judges, 
before the throne. 
The incenſed multitude readily ex6braced tho ad- 
vice of Rulilius, who now made himſelf fo 
ular as to be looked upon as one of the firſt tri- 
2 of the people, another Gracchus. They 
truſted their cauſe entirely to his hands, and im- 
owered him to act for them, in their name. 
Nutilius wanted but their ſanction. He drew 
up their complaints in form, printed them and pre- 
ſented them to the viceroy, ſubſcribed with his 
name, in behalf of himſelf and the reſt of the ſuk⸗ 
tering ſenate and citizens of Berge. 
The viceroy received them with ſeeming polite- 
neſs. INES his concern for the occaſion. 
Promiſed to inſpect into the matter, and to do his 
1 to wy the grievances of all his majeſty's 
al ſubjects committed to his government, 'thoſe 
of the ſenate and citizens of Bergen in particular. 
Rutilius departed well ſatisfied with this recep- 
tion and theſe promiſes ; never ſuſpecting the vice- 
roy's being himſelf at the bottom of their grie- 
vances. took the firſt opportunity of inform- 
ing the citizens of his proceedings, and the proſpects 
of ſucceſs; with which, they were alſo highly fatis- 
fied ; not knowing, or yet ſuſpecting, that the 
complained. of iniquity of the judges was autho- 
red by Yarringburgh and his managers in concert. 
: Rutilius's complaints were couched in ſuch ſtrong 
terms, his cries ſo pathetic and ſo popular, that they 
could not fail of affecting the viceroy, moved more 
by fears, than any regards to juſtice. He therefore 
conſulted the preſident of the court and the trium- 
virate of managers, what had beſt be done to quiet 
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and to ſilence their clamours. They told him, it . 
was a matter of no ſort of conſequence; that the bil 
fomenter of theſe troubles was a madman, | whoſe 111 
frenzy had indeed proved a little infectious for ſome- 
time paſt. But, that the ſureſt way of curing the Wi 
multitude was to. pay them no regard; and that their 1 
clamours would neceſſarily ceaſe, as ſoon as they. Wy 


were diſcouraged by the government. | 110 
Tho? the incenſed multitude was not fo eafily 10 
appeaſed in Danemarch, the viceroy was fatisfied 


with the advice of his managers, and therefore 
obſerved their pleaſing precepts. Soon after which, 
having ſettled all the public affairs to his mind, and 
drained the treaſury, agreeable to the cuſtom of his 
predeceſſors, he returned to Capeubagen. 
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the repreſentatives of Bergen became vacant, 
the death of their members. The citizens could 
not help caſting their eyes on Rutilius for one of 
their repreſentatives, being the man who had moſt 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the knowledge, as well as 
in the aſſerting, of their rights. With him, they 
ſet up another popular man, for the other ſeat. + 
The whole quadruumvirate, and all their crea- 
1 tures and dependants, were much alarmed at this; 
dreading nothing more than an oppoſition in the 
diet, from a man, who ſo bravely and ſteadily 
aſſerted the rights of the public in a lower ſphere, 
regardleſs of the interpoſition of the higheſt powers. 
However, as elections were generally made as the 
nod of power and the influence of the treaſury diree- 
ted, all over the kingdom as well as in the city; how- 
ever popular theſe tribunes appeared, the managers 
= promiſed 
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romiſed the viceroy, that their attempts to get into 
Th cher ſhould be foiled. n 
With this intent, they ſingled out two ſcapins of 
weight in oppoſite factions, the one an avowed 
glum, the other a zealous glym, and each connected 
with families of fortune of theſe parties, who, as 
ſoon as theſe partiſans were declared candidates, 
engaged them ſeverally their votes and intereſt, 
Thus fortified, theſe court-favoured candidates 
began to think their election ſecure, and to laugh 
at the idle pretenſions of the plebean candidates, 
who. reſolved to be at no expence, to ſollicit no vote, 
but to truſt entirely to the good will of the popu- 
lace, by former ſervices beſpoke. And the mana- 
gers exulted at ſeeing their ſchemes in ſo fair a way 
to ſucceſs, and laughed at the weak efforts of the 
puny opponents of their extended and longeſtabliſhed 
ſway. LS I. Lie 
Rutilius was a man of ſome learning, but greater 
natural parts. He gave up all the hours he could 
ſpare from his profeſſion and the calls of ſociety, to 
which he religiouſly attended, to purſue the ſtudy of 
nature. The coy. virgin admitted him to the cloſeſt 
intimacy. He explored her ſecrets, admired the 
elegant ſimplicity, the beauty and harmony of her 
oeconomy, and diligently purſued the paths ſhe 
pointed out. Tho? he was the laſt of a family 
buried in the ruins of time, and had no fortune, 
but his profeſſion ; he could not proſecute it with 
mercenary views. The affluence of fortune had no 
charm for him, nor. adverſity any thing terrible, in 
his ſight. He ſtudied the nature of man; but 
learned more what man ſhould be, than diſcovered 


5 


what man really was. He held the ſervice of the 


community, the firſt, the great indiſpenſable duty 
of every individual, and that no private intereſt or 


concern ſhould in any meaſure come in competition 
| " with 


1 


with the public good. This made the public, 
Rutilius's principal care, to which he made al 
private conſiderations ſubſervient. 

Of this, he gave the earlieſt proof : for, as ſoon 
as he became his own maſter, he publicly expoſed 
the frauds and corruptions, that had over-run and 
diſgraced his profeſſion, rendering it injurious inſtead 
of being uſeful to ſociety, and unfit to be followed 
by a man of a fair character. He did this in ſuch 
ſtrong and plain terms, that the diet were moved 
upon his remonſtrances to make ſome reformation, 
but far ſhort of what this honeſt man propoſed, In this 
attempt, he had the misfortune not only of ſtanding 
quite ſingle; but of being powerfully oppoſed b 
his whole profeſſion in all its branches; which 
raiſed him many pawerful adverſaries, whoſe enmity 
never could ſubſide. 

He ſought no honours, indeed he knew none, 
but the approbation of wiſe and good men, ſecond- 
ing the dictates of a well regulated conſcience. His 
deſire to ſerve the public, made him ſubmit to be 
declared a candidate. He hardly hoped for ſucceſs, 
however- he might have eſtimated his own private 
abilities or intentions ; well knowing, that power 
and opulence, which connected and commanded 

arties and factions, by whom elections were gene- 
rally, univerſally made, were all againſt him. 

One principle, he firmly eſtabliſhed, as the 
great unerringguide of his political conduct; which 
was to do nodegree of evil, toeffect the greateſt good. 
His heart being entirely devoted to the ſervice of 
the public, made him ſenſible of all their intereſts 
and concerns: for no barometer was more unifor- 
mily affected by the changes of the atmoſphere, 
than Rutilius by the frequent alterations in the fluc- 
tuating ſtate of public affairs. 


His 
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. His ſenſes were all acute, his ſenſibility exquiſite, 
His imagination was warm and quick ; his con- 
ceptions clear, his judgment diſtin&t ; his memory 
ſound and great, and his expreſſions ſimple and 
ſtrong. f | 2 
His ſtature inclined to the tall and graceful. His 
countenance comely, open and ſerene; his mien 
and deportment genteel and placid. His paſſions 
were naturally quick and rapid; but much mode- 
rated by reaſon and humanity, where the provoca- 
tion was not exceſſive; then, he was apt to become 
violent. 


In love and friendſhip, he ran into flights of 


purity, conſtancy, and fidelity, that to the generality 
ſeemed rather romantic than practical. And the 
candour of his heart in theſe, expoſed him to many 
impoſitions: for, he never doubted any man's being 
what he profeſſed. He was civil to his ſuperiors, 
in proportion to the modeſty of their deportment, 
Upon the tyrannical, the arrogant, and proud, he 
let looſe all his indignation and contempt ; taking 
U means to level them with the loweſt of their 
ies. To his inferiors, he was reſpectful and 
complaiſant, ever ready to ſhew them all acts of 
humanity.and benevolence. And with thoſe, who 
in diſtreſſes preſerved their integrity, he preſerved 
the moſt intimate fellowſhip, and held all the goods 
of life in common; ſhewing how much their innate 
virtue enobled, and ſer them above king- created 
dignitaries. 11 Pats 63! 2 YOU 
Few men were ever known more ſteady, more 
determipate in their purpoſes, than Rutilins. He 
might, and probably as a man - muſt, have been 
often led from his reſolutions, unknowingly or inad- 
vertently, perhaps paſſionately ; but no power 
could deter him from the purſuits of what he was 
perſuaded to be right and his duty. bs 
| e 
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- He never deſignedly gave offence, nor ever took 
offence, where he had not reaſon to think it deſigned. 
Private injuries made ſo little impreſſion on him, 
even when they reduced him to adverſity ; that he | I | 
was ever ready to forgive them, upon a ſlight | 
acknowledgment of the offenders. But, he waged 
perpetual war againſt thoſe, whom he looked upon 
as the enemies of his country, while they held the 
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power and purpoſes to annoy the public. 1 
Ne looked upon a man as in a maſquerade, who ml 
was not ever ready to ſpeak truth to his neighbour. 100 
N This gave him ſuch an open frankneſs in conver- 4 
ſation, upon all ſubjects, as often expoſed him to . 


the inconveniencies frequently attending ſuch can- 
did di ſpoſitions. He could bear no diſguiſe; ſo || 
thatevery man might learn Rutilius's own ſentiments 1 
on any matter, public or private; but thoſe of others, 1 
delivered him in ſecrecy, he guarded inviolably. 

A mind thus framed muſt ever prompt perſpi- 
| / cuous utterance, where the organs of ſpeech corre- af 


ſpond. In this, nature was not leſs liberal in gifts 
to Rutilias, than in other inſtances: he had a ſtrong, 
ſound and tuneful voice; an eaſy, familiar, but bl 
warm and affecting, manner of expreſſion, with the 10 
greateſt choice of words. So that he was rather 4 
redundant, than in any meaſure defective, in ſpeak- | 
ing upon any ſubject he afſumed, N i 
Thus, what fortune denied him, nature amply if 
18 ſupplied. He knew no rule of rhetoric, yet was a ll 
moſt perſwaſive orator. Nor did he know his own [ 
force in eloquence, more than in other inſtances, till 
a noble ardour to exert himſelf in the public cauſe, ; 
urged him to manifeſt his hidden powers. This he 9 
did ſo forcibly, ſo rapidly, that he fell under the i 
imputation of enthuſiaſm, with the cool and the 
judicious. And indeed, N ſuch a ſpirit, — 
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could never have performed the task he under- 
took. 

This character may by ſome be ſuppoſed fictitious; 
while the truth of it is likely to be queſtioned by 
thoſe that know, it was drawn by Ruti/ius himſelf: 
for all that is here ſaid of him is aſſerted in one part 
or other of his own writings ; except the deſcription 
of his perſon and faculties, which his contemporary 
writers confirm, 

As to the reſt, particularly the moral part, of 
his character, he ſtrongly inſiſts upon it, in his 
public orationsand in his letters to Probus and ſeveral 
others of his friends. And, when theſe upbraided him 
with vanity, he denied the charge, challenging his 
enemies to contradict what he ſaid of his own prin- 
ciples, and calling upon his friends to teſtify the 
truth of his character. In one of theſe letters he 
ſays ;” My friends' accuſation of vanity, at the 
utmolt proves me but proud. And as it is a vir- 
ruous pride, I am not aſhamed of the charge. 
Have I drawn the character of a good man, and 
taken it to myſelf? I own Ihave. I have done it 
in my life-time I have thrown down the gaunlet. 
Let the invidious or maleyolent take it up, while I 
live. Let them hold the drawing tothe original, and 
ſee and ſhew where the painter has flattered, if they 
can. By doing this, I think I have given the public 
and you ſome ſecurity for my future good, behavi- 
our: for, if I contradict, or in my conduct hereafter 
tall ſhort of the character, at which J have aſpired; 
J put it in the power of my adverſaries to ſhew me, 
ot all men living, the moſt contemptible. Sure it 
can never be a crime to dare to be, or to aſſert 
being, virtuous and free? Before this be, let me die! 

With theſe, qualifications,- moſtly. as yet untried, 
Rulilius was declared a candidate upon his own prin- 
ciples; which was never known before in —_— 
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He thought it his indiſpenſable duty to propagate 
and ſupport this noble ſpirit, by which the freedom 
and purity of elections, long overthrown, might 
poſſibly be reſtored. 

It had formerly been the cuſtom in theſe northern 
ſtates, as well as in antient Greece and Rome, for 
the candidates for public offices, thoſe eſpecially 
that could not well be difcharged without the help 


of eloquence, to attend the meetings of the ſeveral 


electors, and in addreſſes, harrangues or orations, to 
give ſome proof of their qualifications. Since the 
freedom of elections was violated by power, and 
private intereſt alone dictated on whom the electors 
choice ſhould fall; this cuſtom was laid fo far aſide, 
that jt was nowreckoned enough for a candidate to 
be introduced, even in dumb ſhew, to an aſſembly. 
The perſwaſive arguments were offered in private; 
money or the commands of the great. 
Theſe arguments were entirely on the ſide of the 
court-candidates, and they urged no other. They 
never went further than declaring, the number and 
ſtrength of their friends in the diet, and their con- 
nexions with the government. They ſaid, that 
they would not take up much of the electorsꝰ time 
in addreſſing them in public, reſolving to wait upon 
each individual and addreſs him properly in private.” 
This for ages had been reckoned enough. And 
this probably, was the chief reaſon, why there were 
ſo few in either houſe of the diet, that could bring 
out any thing beyond a monoſyllable in public, 
upon any occaſion. 252 | 
This cuſtom and theſe ſiniſter influences, Rutilius 
now reſolved to oppoſe, and if poſſible, to overthrow. 
He had given him for his collegue, Digh/lat/chius, a 
man orginally deſigned for ſome of the learned pro- 
feſſions, and for this purpoſe inſtructed in letters in his 
youth. But upon his * greater liking to trade, he 
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was ſent to Amſterdam to be qualified in the count- 
ing-houſe of one of the greateſt merchants of the 
age. Under him, our candidate made a great 
* * in political arithmetic, and in all the various 

inds and branches of trade in Europe. After 
viſiting ſeveral parts of the continent, he returned 
to his native city, Bergen; ſet out in a narrower 
circle of commerce, with a good capital, and in a 
ort time, became one of the molt conſiderable 
merchants of Nordweg. 

He was a man ot a lively imagination, ready 
conception, a good judgment in moſt matters, 
more eſpecially in trade. He was proud, and to 
gratify that paſſion, early aſpired at city honours, 
and might have arrived at the chief magiſtracy of 
Bergen, from a connexion with ſome of the prin- 
cipal ſcapins, had he not encouraged a ſpirit of 
contradiction, which led him into ſome ſeeming 
oppoſition to thoſe powers. He was remarkably 
good-natured ; and might be truly ſaid to be good 
humoured, though he was not always proof againſt 
the ſudden incurſions of paſſion, which ſometimes 
gave him an appearance foreign to his natural diſ- 
poſition : for, in the rapid guſts and tranſports of 
3 he ſometimes was hurried to give offence; 
or which his pride would not always let him make 
all the attonement, that nice honour required. And 
a ſomewhat too tender ſenſe of humanity, an 
abhorrence to cruelty and bloodſhed, ſometimes 
induced him to put up with offences, not to be borne 
conſiſtently with the then faſhionable modes of 
reſentment. | 
He ſet out a candidate, in the common courſe, 

upon the ordinary principles; ſecuring votes and 
romiſes of votes by every means that could influ- 
ence the electors: for, it was not repugnant to his 
ſchemes of policy, whatever it might be to his 
I ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem of morality, to do a little evil occaſionally, 
to produce ſome good. He therefore ran into fac- 
tious connexions to promote his ends in the ſenate 
of the city, as well as to gain his election. In 
which, he never could get Rutilius to join. 

He declared himſelf a candidate in terms, and a 
manner very different from thoſe of Rutilius, and 
in ſome ſort, in oppoſition to him. Then, there 
was but one ſeat vacant, and but one ſcapin fer up 


by the government. But, when two feats were 


vacant, and two ſcapins were declared candidates, 
the friends of Dighſlatſchius and Rutilius inſenſibly 
formed a kind of coalition, to ſtrengthen the popular 
intereſt againſt the common enemies; not that it 
appears, that either intereſted himſelf in any fort in 
the particular ſucceſs of the other. 

Dighſlatſchius was very zealous to ſecure his 
election. Rutilius appeared indifferent about his; 
further than as it tended to revive the true ſpirit of 
election and the political conſtitution, and to reſtore 
the loſt rights of the people. In this reſpect, the 
one ſeemed actuated by a no leſs lively zeal than 
the other. But each purſued different means to come 
at their ends : the former demanded and accepted 
promiles of votes ; the latter ſhewed, no man ſhould 
promiſe a vote, upon any condition; but ſhould 
take the time of the vacancy to conſider the merits 
of the candidates, that he may come prepared to 
give his vote at the election, not as private intereſt, 
previous promiſes or other ſiniſter connexions ſhould 
direct; but as a juſt regard to the qualifications of 
the candidates, and each man's duty-to ſociety, de- 
manded. 

Dighſlatſchius, more verſed in letters and more 
converſant with men, ſtudied and aimed at oratory ; 
but, however forcible his reaſoning, his oration 
ſavoured ſo much more of art than nature, that it 

did 
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did not carry all the perſwaſion that might be 
hoped. 

When the managers ſet up their creatures as 
candidates, and engaged all their dependants, with 
the whole weight of the treaſury, to ſecure their 
elections; it was thought that neither of the plebean 
candidates had any chance of ſucceſs. Yet each 
reſolved to try the ſenſe and freedom of the electors; 
and with that intent, each determined to revive the 
antient Roman method of addreſſing the aſſemblies 
of the elector s. 

Rutilius firſt opened the conſtitution of the king- 
dom, and the inſtitution, office, and duty, of every 
civil officer in the ſtate, and then explained thoſe of 
the city; ſhewing what the legal government of 
each ſhould be, which pointed out ſyſtems of poli- 

tical happineſs, that none of them before conceived, 
and ſuch as ſeemed to many but romantic. Then, 
he ſhewed how this became connected to another 
kingdom, and the exact parity of each, without 
giving or demanding any precedence to che other; 
and pointed out the happineſs that ſhould reſult to both 
nations from ſuch a rational union, kept clear of abuſes. 
Then, he turned to the other ſide of the queſtion, 
and pathetically laid down the abuſes, the breaches 
of theſe happy conſtitutions, the reverſing the 
duties as well as the adminiſtration of offices; the cor- 
ruptions and uſurpations of magiſtrates, the tyranny 
exerciſed by one kingdom over the other ; together - 
with the fatal conſequences of each, with reſpect to 
paſt, preſent and future times. 

He dwelt particularly and emphatically upon the 
duties of electors in chuſing fit repreſentatives, freely, 
diſintereſtedly, diſpaſſionately; and ſhewed the 
requiſite qualifications and duties of the elected 
repreſentatives. He made them ſenſible of the bleſ- 


fings to which my were intitled, under the legal 
conſtitutions 


199 


conſtitutions of the kingdom and city; and ſhewed 


the fatal contraſt between this and what their ancel- 


tors had ſuffered, in what they were now ſuffering, 
and their poſterity were likely to ſuffer, under the 
infamous and molt iniquitous perverſion of all order 
and good government among them, both in church 
and ſtate. 

He demonſtrated, that the diſtreſſing evils, 
under which they groaned, were either brought on 
or permitted, thro? the ignorance, ſupineſs or cor- 
ruption of ſuch as were appointed guardians of the 
rights and liberties of the public in the diet, not 
otherwiſe, * And, that till fit repreſentatives, upon 
conſtitutional principles were choſen, neither they 
nor poſterity could have a right to hope for a refor- 
mation, | | 


He made it appear, that legal and Juſt elections 


were the indiſpenſable duty of every ſociety; but, 


that it was particularly incumbent on the city, to 
ſhew the firſt example; eſpecially, as her own rights 
were in an ſpecial manner ſtruck at, and the courts 
of law, as well as the cars of the government were 
ſhut againſt them. E | 

He did not forget to lay before them, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, that they could not, conſiſtent with 
their duty as loyal ſubjects, or with their oaths as 


citizens, chuſe any of the ſcapins, who had perfi- 


diouſly invaded the rights of the ſenate and citizens; 
eſpecially, as they were ſet up, and ſupported, by 


the managers, who wiſhed for nothing more than 
ſeeing the government of the city entirely wreſted 
out of the hands of the citizens and ſenate, to be 
placed in thoſe of the ſcapins, a few creatures, ever 
under the influence of the, government; as the 


' Roman tyrant wiſhed that the people had but one 


head, that he might cut it off at one blow. 
| With 
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With regard to himſelf, he told them, his motives 
for embarking in the troubles of an election, were 
no more than to let the public ſee his readineſs to 
obey their calls, and to ſerve in every office to 


which he ſhould be regularly elected. by the voice of 


a brave and free people; that as he had no favour to 
ask, he ſhould ſollicit none of them, either privately 
or publicly; that his principal inducement for ad- 
dreſſing them in this manner, was to put himſelf 


and the other candidates under the neceſſity of 


laying themſelves open to the public, that the citi- 
Zens in their public aſſemblies might ſee who are 
candidates; and be enabled, from hearing them on 
the ſubject of election and the political ſtate of the 
city and nation, tojudge who may be beſt qualified 
to ſerve the office, tor which he ſued. He bad them, 
rather to conſider him as a fellow-citizen, come 
to adviſe his brethren, upon a preſſing emergency, 
than as a candidate, come to engage their votes, 
He recommended their uſing all means to examine 
and to prove the characters and capacities of the 
candidates, and if they did not like them, to look 


out for, and ſet up others; then, to keep clear of 


promiſes and other engagements, till the day of elec- 
tion; and, by the manner of giving their voices, 
prove. themſelves honeſt, ſenſible, diſintereſted 
and free citizens; and thus at once do honour to 
the elector and the elected, which was only to be 
done by a diſintereſted, a judicious, a free choice. 
Dighſlatſchius prudently confined himſelf to the 
affairs of the city; with inveighing againſt the 
ſcapins' encroachments on the rights of the citizens 
and fenate, ſhewing their unfitneſs for ſuch offices, 
and the inconſiſtency with the character and duty 
of a good citizen, to give ſuch men a voice; and 


after a while, joined warmly in every thing. 


Rutilius offered, that did not interfere with the pre- 
ſent 
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ſent ſtate of the nation or its managers, either at 


home or in Danemarch. To theſe, he at firſt affec- 
ted to pay uncommon, I had like to have ſaid, un- 
becoming deference, bordering upon ſervile ſub- 
miſſion. But, finding it render him unpopular, he 
at length dropt the ſubject. | 
Both theſe candidates by exerciſe improved in 


—oratory, ſo as to be in time moſt attentively and 


reſpectfully heard by all ranks in the city, eſpecially 
by the citizens; who, when they were aſſured of the 
ſincerity of theſe men's zeal, and of their abilities, 
admitted them into the fellowſhip and freedom of 
their ſeveral communities, prefenting them with 
gold and filver boxes, and other marks of public 
approbation and regard, recommending perſever- 


ance to them in the principles they thus avowed, 


and aſſuring them of the moſt determined purpoſes 


in the city to ſupport them. But this popularity ſoon 


became fatal to both the candidates; as nothing could 

rove more dreadful and dangerous to their aatago- 
niſts, and their potent patrons, than ſuch a ſpirit. 
Authors however, are not perfectly agreed in the 
characters of theſe two diſtinguiſhed plebeans. A 
grave, tho' anonymous hiſtorian of the age, tells us, 


that Dighſlat/chius, was the better and the more 


ſenſible man, the greater and more powerful ora- 
tor. And that he appealed to the ſenſe and judg- 
ment, while artful Rutilius addreſſed himſelf to the 


ſſions, of his hearers. All that a man, who has 


not heard theſe gentleman in perſon, can ſay upon 
the occaſion is, that by any remains of their writ-; 
ings, at this time preſerved, no foundation for the 


aſſerted ſuperiority appears. | | « 


The ſcapins, who could never bring out much 
more in the aſſemblies, than a recital of their cring- 
ing advertiſements, were ſo expoſed to contempt 


and ridicule, by the plebean candidates, that they 
M were v 
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were, hiſſed and laught out of the public halls, and 
ſoon after, hooted in their paſſing thro? the public 
ſtreets. And thus the election ſeemed clearly deter- 
, mined, in effect, in favour of the two plebean 
candidates; while not a man was found to coun- 
tenance the ſcapins, tliat was not bought or other- 
wiſe influenced by private conſiderations. All that 
had ſervile offices dependant on the ſcapins or burgo- 
maſter, all that held places or penſions at the will 
of the viceroy or managers, were all avowedly en- 
gaged to the ſcapin cadidates; and, except a few 
moved by private connexions, not a man of any 1 
, conſequence was ſeen to appear, declare for, or 

recommend a ſcapin. 

Rutilius, not contented with delivering his ſenti- 
ments — in the aſſemblies, gave a further 
teſtimony of his political principles, publiſhing the 
ſubſtance of all his orations under his hand. Theſe 

into all hands, and were ſoon ſpread throughout the 
kingdom. In theſe, he revived the liberties granted 
by the union of Calmar, long ſuppreſſed and almoſt 1 
buried in oblivion. Theſe, wich ſundry charters and 
ſtatutes relating to government, he publiſhed, with 
| commentaries in the vulgar tongue. He alſo tran- 
| fcribed: and tranflated the principal charters of the 
city, and publiſhed: them, with # bold and free ad- 
dreſs to the king, aſſerting the rights and liberties 
of the ſubjects in general, of the citizens of Bergen 
in particular, and complaining of the lawleſs oppreſ- Ea 
ſions and neglects of duty, of governors, judges, 
and other ' magiſtrates in general, particularly of 
the preſent viceroy, in ſlighting or ſuppreſſing the 


complaints of the citizens. 

Digihſlatſchiut publiſhed ſome of his orations ; but 
was ſo cautious as to keep clear of government and 
miniſterial matters, im hopes to eſcape, the iron _ 


—— 
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of power, which nevertheleſs fell heavily on him, as 
well as on his colleague, in the end. „ 
While this gained Rutilius univerſal applauſe, the 
moſt boundlels affection and confidence of the citi- 
zens in particular; it could not fail of quickening 
the enmity of the viceroy, and his managers againſt 
him. The creatures of power, ſcanned over the 
author's papers, with ſtrictneſs, equal to their male- 
volence, wyers and even judges and ſenators 
were confulred, to try to intangle Rutilius in his 
own words. But, to their griet, and all mens ſur- 
prize, in all the ſpeeches and writings of a man, 
who wore no ſort of diſguiſe, but uttered all his 
thoughts without reſtraint or reſerve ; not a ſen- 
tence could be found, ſo unguarded as to admit of 
Proſecution, or even of contradiction. Thus, he 
for a while triumphed over his enemies, beloved 
by the multitude, admired by the few wile and 


The time now approached, when the diet was to 
be aſſembled. The firſt thing eſſential to be done, 
was the filling up vacant places. And every ſcheme 
engaged the attention of the government, that pro- 
miſed the deſtruction of Rutilius or the preventing 
his election. 4 

Yarringburgh was all this time in Copenhagen, 
where he had ſo much the ear of the king or his 
miniſters, as to prevent the addreſs of Rutilius or 
any other complaints being offered to his majeſty's 
hands. He did not chuſe to return to Nordweg, till 
means were agreed upon of preventing the election 
of a man ſo obnoxious to him and the whole court, 
as this daring tribune of the people. - The ſcheme 
being at length laid, to his excellency's mind, he 
ventured to return to his government; where his 
ſecond reception by no means equalled the firſt. 
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OW the ſcapin candidates began again to 

appear in public and to ſollicit votes as they 
did in the beginning. Upon finding all freemen 
declare in favour of the two plebean candidates; 
they told them, from good authority, that all 
attempts to bring thoſe men into the diet, Rutilius in 
particular, would be vain. That ſuch a proſecu- 
tion would be ſoon commenced againſt him, as he 
would not be able to withſtand; ſo that he could 
never come to election. And, as for Dighſlatſchins, 
it he ſhould be elected, after his collegue was cut 
off, which was much to be doubted; it would be 
only prolonging the troubles in the city; for the 
members of the common's houſe were determined 
he ſhould never ſit in the diet, tho' he were elected 
and, returned by unanimous conſent of the whole 
kingdom. 

Thusthe great ſecret of the managers tranſpired. 

Bur, it could have made no impreſſion upon the 


perſons threatned; who, however juſtly, meanly 


they might have thought of the government; did 
not think they would dare to interfere with the 
election of members for the capital, however fre- 
quently they had heretofore overturned the elections 
ot inferior ſtadts or burghs. 

Ratilius was moſt confident in this; and das 
that his papers were cenſured, his loyalty and affec- 
tion to the royal family called in queſtion; he went 
to the viceroy's court, preſented him with a collec- 
tion of his papers, which were then very voluminous, 
and made ſuch a declaration of his political ſenti- 
ments, as his excellency could not preſume then to 
diſapprove. The candidate explained the motives 


2 his conduct, and declared, that as he had TT 
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but truth in view, if it could be made to a * 
that he had in ſpeaking or writing, advanced any 
thing wrong, he would thank the hand that cor- 
rected him, and immediately, as publicly recant, 
as he had broached or propagated an error. 

This was a diſpoſition and declaration, his excel- 
lency little expected from a man, who dared to 
complain of him to the king. He was glad to get 
the papers, of which he doubted not being able to 
make a proper uſe. He accepted them courteouſly, 
and diſſembled a general ſatisfaction at the interview. 
This gave the unſuſpecting Rutilius new aſſurance, 
that the menaces of the ſcapins and their friends 
were all vain. But, he was ſoon after undeceived : 
for all this diſſembled courteſy, was only from hopes 
of getting ſome evidence in the papers againſt the 
author, 

The viceroy by. theſe, having ſettled the plan of 
operations, with his managers and vice managers, 
opened the diet with a ſpeech from the. throne, 
which was levelled at ſome diſtorted ſentences in 
the papers of Rutilius, His excellency's agents 
were well inſtructed how to act upon the hint. 
They iſſued writs for the filling up vacant ſeats, 
and before any of the members, but the creatures 
of the court were aſſembled; they cenſured the 
papers of Rutilius, and, upon no other teſtimony to 
prove him the author, than the ſending thoſe papers 
which Rutilius delivered the viceroy, by his ſecre- 
tary to the houſe, Rutilius was, unhearing and 
unheard, declared to. be the author, voted an ene- 
my to his country, and an infringer of the privi- 
leges of the diet. For which, he was, without any 
legal trial, doomed to gaol firſt, and then to baniſh- 
ment. | 

Being thus diſqualified for election, an other 


citizen in the popular intereſt was ſet up, and the 


election 
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election came on. But, the grief and confuſion, 
into which the citizens were thrown, by this 
unparalleled act of violence, took off their attention, 
hopeleſs of all ſucceſs; ſo that while they in deſpon- 
dency and diſorder neglected to give their votes, the 
la ves of the managers and ſcapins doubled their 
diligence in ſuch a manner, that one of the ſcapins 
of glummer principles carried his election by a con- 
fiderable majority; while Digh/at/chius with diffi- 
_ got about an hundred majority of the glymmer 
capin. 

The elected were returned to the houſe, and took 
their ſeats accordingly. But, no ſooner was the 
return made, than a petition againſt undue influ- 
ence and unfair election of Dighſlatſchius was pre- 
ſented to the houſe. And tho' the very evidence, 
produced by the petitioner, plainly proved every 
allegation of the petition falſe and groundlefs ; yet 
was the election of this legal, popular member ſet aſide, 


by the arbitrary power of an herd of the commons in 


faction aſſembled, upon no better a pretext than a 
pretended connexion with the exiled Rutilius; but 
with the important view of taking in a fitter tool for 
the ſhameful purpoſes of an adminiſtration hardened 
in iniquity, and to break the popular power and 
freedom of the citizens for ever. Here is a piece of 
tyranny not to be paralleled in the annals of 


people yet known; tyranny founded upon falſe- 


hood and iniquity; yet eſtabliſned under the colour 
and ſanction of law. * | Lal 
J judged it neceffary to dwell more minutely on 
this point, becauſe without this or ſome ſuch ſhock, 
the conſtitution of Nordiveg could hardly have been 
brought to a final diſſolution. The commons had 
long before wreſted elections in this manner, out of 


the hands of inferior communities; but this was 


the firſt time they had directly preſumed to _ 


— 
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the head; and the attempt, being attended with 
ſucceſs, proved the laſt, the final blow : whatever 
ſtruggles were after this made, were but like the 
agonies of an expiring reprobate; violent indeed, 
but of ſhort duration. | 
The managers and viceroy now triumphed, not 
only over the broken candidates, but over the 
inſlaved city and the undone kingdom. The citizens 
mourned, and. raged. But they ſaw no refuge left. 
An armed force was kept ready to awe or to maſ- 
facre them. So all their murmurs in time ſubſided : 
for ſlavery, like an evil habit of body, by time be- 
comes familiar and habitual. 

But, the citizens of Bergen, were not the only 
mourners. for this ſad cataſtrophe. Many even of 


the commons not only lamented the loſs of a man, 


that might have been uſeful, it not an ornament to 
the ſtate ; but ſaw with horror his untimely fate, 
and the iniquitous precedent made in-condemai 
him, without even the form of a legal trial or a 
juſt charge of any real crime, as well as the ſhock- 
ing precedent of preventing the ſubjects chuſing 
their own repreſentatives, or rejecting their repre- 
ſentatives, when legally appointed. 
_  Fheſe points being thus carried to the ſatisfaction 
of the: viceroy and his managers, as well as to that 
of their miniſterial maſters; every thing elſe went 
ſmoothly thro? the diet for the reſt of the ſeſſion, as 
the court wiſhed or directed. Indeed, they were ob- 
liged to pay tMeir proſtitutes. Places were given and 
penſions multiplied to the truſty agents in-iniquity. 
After theſe gratifications, the vicrroy judged it no 


unſeaſonable time to put in for ſomething for him- 


ſelf. He therefore applied: for à penſion of two 
thouſand crowns a year, which he found no diffi- 
culty of obtaining for life. Thus was virtue, 

puniſhed 
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puniſhed, and i inquity rewarded in Nordweg and in 
Danemarch. 


The populace ſaw all theſe things with an evil 


eye. And many men of ſenſe were ſhocked at 


meaſures that tended to nothing leſs than the im- 


mediate deſtruction of the nation. The multitude 
at length grew inſolent to the inſlavers, eſpecially 
to the viceroy, and at laſt became ſo outragious, 
that the civil power was quite unable to reſtrain 
them within peaceable bounds. The viceroy could 
not now appear in public, without ſome violent 
inſult being thrown in his face. To prevent which, 

he doubled his guards and their ammunition, and 
planted armed men in all the places of public reſort, 
to keep the people from noiſe and repining. Finding 


this ſerve only to incenſe them the more, and 


cm his life in danger; as ſoon as he cleared 
the treaſury, he reſolved to go as cop ron; as 25 wa 


to Danemarch. 
- But, he was watched too narrowly to. eſcape. un- 


obſerved. He did not now venture any where with- 


out a ſtrong guard. But, his guards were not able 
to prevent the multitudes hiffing, hooting and 
groaning whereſoever he appeared; the utmoſt end 
à guard could anſwer was to keep the populace from 
laying violent hands upon the object of their juſt 
reſentment and averſion. He ſaw this; and when 
the heat of the ſeſſion was over, and all his i iniquity 
compleated, he began to feel thoſe compunctions 
that generally attend guilty minds, and dreaded he 
ſhould not be able to enjoy in peace the hardly earned 
fruits of his ſhameful : adminiſtration. He gave 
orders, as privately as poſſible, to have his guards 
of horſe and foot doubled, and to have all his mi- 
nions and e to Aer ls imbarkation the 
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This could not be kept a ſecret. The citizens 
heard of it, and they prepared, amidſt his nume- 
rous train of mercenaries and civil -proſtitutes, to 
give him a proper ſalute at his departure. Bone- 
fires were made all over the town, eſpecially abqut 
the water fide. The ſtzeets, through which he 
paſſed, were filled with men, and the windows 
with women and children. And there was not a 
mouth ſilent, nor an hand at reſt. Nor was the 
multitude contented with hiſſings, hootings, howl- 
ings, yellings, groanings, clappings, and all the 
diſcordant, ſhocking ſounds, that the natural or- 
gans of the incenſed could raiſe ; but numbers of 
the mob were furniſhed with rattles, catcalls, owl- 


calls, ſowgelders horns, ſpeaking-trumpets, kettles, 


clevers and marrow-bones, frying-pans and tongues, 
and every thing that could be deviſed, with an hor- 
rid jargon of untuneful ſounds, to wound the ear 
and diſtract the ſenſes. | 

Thus was the feint image of a worthleſs king 
attended through the ſtreets. The guards did not 
preſume to interpoſe; the leaders having orders to 
ſet them on, only when the mob ſhould have ran 
to extremities. The viceroy well knew and dreaded 
what he deſerved. Bonefires and noiſe were ſome- 
thing ſo mild beyond expectation, that he bore it, 
as a coward has been known to bear ſpitting in the 
face, when ſenſible he deſerved a kicking. So true 
is it, that conſcience makes cowards of us all, | 

But, if this petty tyrant had dared in an hoſtile 


Manner to reſent this diſgraceful treatment, it was 


prudently put in a great meaſure out of his power: 
the guards came only to the fide of the little nar- 


Tow bay, on which he embarked. Bur, the in- 


cenſed multitude were chiefly placed on the- oppo- 
ſite ſide, from whence they unmoleſted aſſailed his 


ears and eyes, with all they jarring inſtruments of 
| L diſcord, 


l 
diſcord, and the exulting blazes of bonefires. There 
was no abatement of theſe diſtracting ſounds, but 
while the ſhrinking, ſhuddering tyrant was hailed 
by ſpeaking trumpets, and charged with all the 
nefarious crimes of his accurſed adminiſtration. 
Each recitative of his guilt was followed by peals 
of groans and other hideous ſounds ; all which con- 
tinued, - till he got out of hearing of them, and 
then the bells were ſet to ringing, while the night 
ſeemedloſt in the joy ful illumination of every houſe. 
T his ſpirited reſentment of the tyrant's conduct, 
the firſt that had for a' lohg time been known in 
Nordweg, reached Danemarch ſooner, than the fell 


object of the public hate. Its progreſs could not 


be ſtopt till it gained the royal ear. Though the 
king did not love the Nordwegians, thoſe ot Ber- 
gen eſpecially, who retained and lately ſhewed the 
{ſtrongeſt ſenſe of liberty ; yet he did not chuſe to 
ſhew his contempt of them, . openly, nor approve 
of any violence offered them, leſt it ſhould mar his 
projects. Beſides, however he might have liked 
the treaſon, he needs muſt hate the traitor. This 
added to his former reſentment and juſt averſion to 
Yarringburgh on another account, gave the king a 
fair pretext to diſmiſs one abandoned ſlave his 4 
vice. Therefore, he ſtript this, of all his offices, 
and forbad him the court. | 
Ihe late lofty tyrant of Nordweg now ſaw the ſad 
reverſe of that ſovereign ſway, with which he fo 
rapidly over-ran and ſpoiled the people of Nordweg 
in general, thoſe of Bergen in particular. He in- 
curred his maſter's open and fatal avowal of his ſe- 
cret averſion to him ; brought on the hatred of the 
few good men, and the general contempt of the 
multitude, He ſet out a tyrant, but he died a 
ſlave : and his hateful memory was buried in obli- 
vion with his putrid corſe. 5 
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In all this however, the wretched Yarringturgh 
was not ſolely to be blamed : it was found, a little 
before his death, that he was but a tool to his crafty 
ſucceſſor, who lurked for, and ſtept into his ſeat, and 
by artful contrivances gained ſuch an aſcendant over 
the poor declining king, as ſecured him the firſt em- 
ployments, till he at length procured himſelf a 
penſion of four thouſand crowns a year, for life. 

Thus Yarringburgh, after duping many, lived to 
ſee himſelf duped. But, having no opportunity of 
retalliation, nor proſpect of coming again into play z 
inſtead of politics, he laid himſelt out for gratifying 
his more private paſſions. In this too, his powers 
failed him; ſo that he was at length, forced to con- 
tent himſelf, with having his ears tickled now and 
then with a tale of bawdry, For this, he choſe the 
lewdeſt boaſter of laſcivious feats, to be found. 
And, that all his proſtitutes may not appear unpaid, 
he rewarded the ſole excellence of this minion, with 
a ſmall penſion for his profligate life. Such were 
the tools that wrought the deſtruction of Nordweg 
firſt and then of Danemarch ! 

Who, with the common affections of humanity, 
can read this detail of the horrid cruelties, thus 
ractiſed upon the unfortunate Nordwegians, un- 
moved ? But, what Briton could refrain his indig- 
nation, had any king of England been found capable 
of appointing ſuch vicegerents, of countenancing 
ſuchunheard-of iniquities? How much more merci- 
ful is the Gallic deſpot, who at a breath dooms mul- 
titudes to gallies, gaols or exile? or the more 
chriſtian Turk, who commits ſo many necks to 
the care- eaſing ſabre ? When the blood of the pre- 
ſent race can fate the tyrant's luſt ; how much more 
merciful is it to take their lives, than to intail deſ- 
tructive ſlavery on generations yet unborn ? Yet, of 
this later caſt, was the tyranny of perfidious Dane-- 
march, while her ſpurious ſons ſet themſelves up as 
| L2 perfect 
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perfect patterns of liberty at home Howunlike the 


eroic monarchs, the noble, the valiant, the legiti- 
mate ſons of Great Britain and Ire/and ? Let who 
will draw the compariſon. Let youand me keep clear 
of home; and ſeek tor morecheerful company abroad. 


reren x. 


OU probably will now aſk, did wretched 

Nordweg long ſurvive theſe deadly wounds? 
In name alone ſhe did, but even that, not long. 
Her places of profit and truſt, whether in the 
church, the army or the ſtate, that were deemed 
worthy of the acceptance of the meaneſt of Daniſb 
favourites or their creatures, on ſuch were all con- 


' ferred. No wonder then her vices, moral as well 


as political, ſhould be, as they were, multiplied, 
rendered complicate, intractable, incurable. 

The ſituation of the country, and the neceſlity of 
the people, conſpired to extend their trade, in ſpight 
to Daniſb oppreſſions. And the riches, this brought 
in, joined with the induſtry of the viceroy and ma- 
nagers, introduced the extremes of luxury. No 
Nerdwegian of fortune could now be ſeen to eat a 
meal of wholeſome, native food. Three or four of 
the remoteſt quarters of the globe muſt be ran- 


ſacked to- furniſh out a rich tradeſman's breakfaſt 


or afternoon's repaſt. And ſervants in time caught 
the genteel infection of their maſters. Spruce beer, 
the ſtrengthening liquor of their forefathers, fell 
to the hinds and labourers alone. While the in- 
toxicating liquors, with the deſtructive modes of 
France, became fatally neceſſary to all. 
This luft for foreign luxuries, cauſing a con- 
fiderable increaſe in the imports, occaſioned an un- 
ſought and unforeſeen redundance 'of the public 
funds. So that the impoſts, calculated to raiſe cer- 
tain ſums for the public emergencies, after theſe oe 
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all anſwered, left near eighty thouſand crowns in 
the treaſury, all demands, illicit as well as juſt, 
being fully diſcharged. a 

The nation having been before run in debt, upon 
the ſame pretext with Danemarch, the public hoped 
ſome good might reſult from their vices ; that their 
luxuries increafing the public revenues, far beyond 
any demands the government had hitherto thought 
fit to make, the redundance might be applied to 
the payment of the national debt. 8 

The court looked upon this redundance with 
another eye: they fooliſhly imagined, and dreaded, 
it was a proof of the riches, though it was evidently 
the poverty andruin, of the nation. Itwasnow judged 
a convenient time to ſet up a claim to this treaſure, 
in behalf of the crown. And the better to ſecure 
it, as well as to give ſome favourite an epportunity 
of reaping ſome private advantages from this 
wealth in the treaſury, the count de Dorenſagbi 
was again pitched upon as viceroy, a man conver- 
ſant in the ways of the people, among whom, he 
ſtill artfully retained ſome reputation and a conſi- 
derable intereſt. This was ſuppoſed to be the crafty 
contrivance of the count and his primate. 

This nobleman ſet out in all reſpects well qua- 


| lified to fulfil the intentions of the court, which in 


ſmall inſtances, as well as great, appeared to be 

thing leſs than the impoveriſhing and inſlaying the 
Nordwegians. This viceroy was again well received 
in Nordweg, He was attended by one of his ſons, 


who had made a figure inthe univerſity, and to whom 


he had already given a high commiſſion in the army 
and one of the firſt civil employments ; which 


created him many dependants. Some of theſe 


thought it a pity, their young maſter could not 


have a diſpenſation to hold a biſhopric or ſome 
good eccleſiaſtical preferment, in commendam, with 


vis civil and military employments. It had often, 
"IN | indeed, 
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indeed, been under conſideration, to make one man 
hold many offices, rendering him anſwerable tor the 
conduct of his ſubſtitutes. It was ſeen, that this 
was a very compendious and ſure method of ruling 
an inſlaved people, could the principals be relied 
on. But, the number of creatures and tools to be 
gratified, made the ſcheme pretty much impracti- 
cable in Nordweg, as well as in Danemarch , tho' 
powerful favourites held ſeveral pluralities of em- 
ployments, as well in church as ſtate. 892 
When the viceroy had prepared his managers, 
and inſtructed his truſty minions to execute his pro- 
jects, he opened the diet. He declared the king's 
invariable love for the people; his joy in their proſ- 
rity. And he recommended their providing 
laws for the encouragement of arts and ſciences ; by 
which, he meant only manufactures and fiſhery, not 
commerce ; for in this, they were allowed but a 
very ſmall ſhare. He recommended perſeverance in 
their accuſtomed affection and loyalty, and unani- 
mity and diſpatch in their councils. And aſſured 
them, he had nothing to aſk, but the uſual ſupplies 
for the ſupport of the eſtabliſhment : he was ſilent 
with reſpect to the ſurplus in the treaſury ; for that, 
he meant to ſeize on, as the inconteſtible property 
of the crown. 5 - | 
This declaration however, was but the neceſſary, 
the uſual covering for the deepeſt deſigns of vice- 
roys. Their ſpeeches indeed, were now always 
written for them. And though they were not al- 
ways the moſt ſenſible, juſt, or even correctly ex- 
eſſed; as they were written by the ſame hand 
that made the king's ſpeech, from which they were 
generally, mutatis mutandis, taken, and as the 
king's ſpeech, ſuch as it was, was acceptable to 
the mighty Danes ; if the viceroy's could poſſibly be 
ſome degrees worſe, it muſt have been good and 
acceptable enough, to the wretched een, 
8 Who 
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who were now hardly to be allowed choice or 
judgment in any thing. | | 

This ſpeech ſerved to give the neceſſary hints to 
the inſtructed tools of the court; while it was a 
proved as fair, open and honeit, by the undeſign- 
ing and unwary. _ | | 

The commons, as well as the nobles, anſwered 
this ſpeech affectionately and reſpectfully ; compli- 
menting the count upon his experienced wiſdom and 
approved regard to the country. And, in addrefles 
to the king, among many terms of adulation, if 
not ſervility, thanked him for this new proof of 
his paternal affection to his loyal ſubjects of Nord- 
Weg, in ſparing ſo valuable a counſellor a fecond 
time from his royal preſence, and ſending ſo juſt 
and worthy a repreſentative of his majeſty to-rule 
his faithful people. 

It muſt have been inconſiſtent with the dignity, 
derogatory to the ſagacity of the diet, to fee any 
thing wrong in a character ſo well eſtabliſhed as that 
of this revered viceroy. But, Nordwegian as well 
as Daniſh diets had now been often known to ſtoop 
to flattery and falſhood, as well as their maſters, 
Honeſt men might have taken ſuch declarations as 
* theſe for realities; but men converſant with the 
world, knew them to be but rank diſſimulation, on 
both ſides ; what well-bred liars in our days call, 
words of courſe. | BN 

The commons, under the late viceroy, became ex- 
ceſſively unpopular, and hateful to ſuch a degree, 
that it was with the utmoſt difficulty Rutilius was 
able to ſave them from the hands of the enraged 
populace, who reſolved to maſſacre an herd of 
perfidious betrayers of the public liberties. This, 
they certainly had effected, had not this man's au- 
thority ſeconded his humanity. The public indig- 
nation was then but ſuſpended, not appeaſed : for, 
the exiled Railing ſtill lived in every generous heart. 
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As the exceſſive weight of the national debt 
was one of the greateſt evils complained of by this 
and the other pupular tribune; the commons thought 
to leſſen the reſpect paid theſe, and acquire ſome tor 


. themſelves, by laying hold of the opportunity of an 


overfiowing trealury, to leſſen the burden of thepub- 
lic debt. They theretore prepared a bill tor applying 
the redundant money in the treaſury, to this pur- 
poſe ; which for a while gained them ſome degrees 


of credit and popularity. But, it did not laſt long. 


This however, was a ſtroke, the court could nor 
have expected: it was never doubted, that all the mo- 
ney might at any time be applied to whatever purpoſes 
the king or his miniſters thought fit; otherwiſe, 
ſuch a bone of contention had probably been, by 
royal authority, graciouſly removed, before the 
diet had aſſembled. It was not however yet found 
convenient or neceſſary to come to a direct rupture 
with men, who never yet gave any remarkable op- 
poſition to the dictates of power. It would indeed 
be impolitic to quarrel with a people, who were ever 
willing to be taxed to any expence, to bribe their 
repreſentatives, even to their undoing : they, like 
the Danes, placed their utmoſt hope and all their 
truſt in their diets, While they had theſe frequently 
aſſembled, they feared no invaſion of the political 
conſtitution poſſible; they thought themſelves be- 
yond the reach of danger. Yet we ſhall ſee, that 
the diets of both-kingdoms ſoon wrought their reſ- 
petive ruin. Such is the difference between thoſe 
Nordivegian and Daniſh diets, and our 1riſþ and Eng- 
4% parliaments! O Britain! live for ever! 

The court documented all her ſlaves in the diet, 
ordering them to oppoſe this bill, and ſave her the 
trouble of ſhewing the force of her ſingle arm in 
commanding obedience to her ſovereign will. But, 

WD the 
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the demands and expectations of theſe worthy ſer- 
vants roſe with the redundancy in the treaſury. 
They looked for additional rewards, and for want 
of thoſe, with ſome other unforeſeen accidents, the 
bill paſs'd the commons, ſeting forth the national 
debt, reciting the ſurplus money in the treaſury, and 
enacting, that it ſnould be applied, as far as it could 
extend, to the diſcharge of a part of the debt. It 
was then ordered to be ſent to the viceroy, addreſ- 
ſing him to ſend it in the uſual form to be approved 

by the king and his ſenate in Danemarch. 
Nov the court thought its projects foiled, if not 
Its rights invaded: they did not yet think it ſeaſon - 
able to refuſe the application of public money to the 
diſcharge of the public debt. But, as they were 
determined to infix a property in all preſent and 
future redundancies, at any rate, by any means; 
they inſerted a clauſe of a moſt extraordinary nature 
in the preamble of the bill. And by taking care to 
inſtruct and gratify all their minions to the higheſt, 
they got it paſt, clogged as they wiſhed. Td 
While any ſenſe of liberty, any regard to the con- 
ſtitution remained, after Gort/man's law, in Nordweg; 
it was a determined rule with the commons to reject 
any money bill, in which the leaſt alteration was 
made either by the nobles, the viceroy and fenate of 
Nordweg, or the king and his fenate in Danemarch. 
But, luxury and confequent poverty andeorruption, 
introduced more politeneſs; ſo that altered or even 
dictated bills were received and paſs d by both houſes. 
It vas alſo ever heretofore deemed a fundamental 
principle of their policy, that the King or his repre- 
fentative ſhould know nothing of the proceedings 
in any houſe or chamber of the diet, till it was of- 
fered for the royal aſſent. Hence money bills were 
ever paſt upon the petition, remonſtrance or offer 
of the commons; as all other public bills were, 
| M upon 
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upon recitals of the cauſes that made a ſtatute neceſ- 


ſary, and then enacting the proviſions for or againſt 
the recited wants or evils, 

All this was done without any influence, any inter- 
poſition or knowledge of the king, without any men- 
tion of his name, but in a prayer, that it may, for the 
reaſons recited, be enacted, by his majeſty, with the 


jointconſent and authority of the nobles and commons. 


And thoꝰ this was known to the moſt ignorant to be 
an eſſential, an invariable part of the conſtitution; yet 
were all the ſpeaking members in both houſes, with a 
great majority of their dependants, ſo far bribed by 
places, penſions or promiſes, as to raake them proſti- 
tute themſelves to ſlavery, diſgrace and infamy; to give 
up the people's right to the preſent and all future 
ſurplus money in the treaſury; to acknowledge it 
at the diſpoſal of the crown; and not only tõ permit 
interpolations to be made in money bills, but to 
alter the eſſential form of a ſtatute, and to ſuffer the 
king or the viceroy to dictate or give leave to the 
commons, to frame a bill for the diſpoſal of money; 
which, after the exigencies for which it was provided 
were anſwered, by every rule of reaſon and of lw, 
muſt have reverted to the doners. | 
This was done by inſerting, in the recital of a 
certain ſum of ſurplus money in the bill, words im- 
plying the king's property 1n that ſum, and his con- 
ſent to the framing and paſſing ſuchabill. This might 
ſeem to ſome a moſt gracious condeſcenſion, a ſpecial 
grace and favour, had the money belonged to the 
crown. But, it was the reſult of taxes, granted for 
the ſervice of the public, by accident increaſing to 
a greater ſum than could be expended for the ſer- 
vice intended. Common ſenſe alone is ſufficient to 
ſhew, that this muſt have belonged to the doners, 
and muſt have lain only at the diſpoſal of the diet, 
not otherwiſe. { notti 5 
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'But, political proſtitution now declared for the 
newly aſſumed prerogative; the alteration in the bill, 


being a precedent for changing the eſſential form 


of ſtatutes, and a tacit, if not a direct, acknowledge- 
ment of the king's ſole right to the diſpoſal of the 
money in queſtion, and a declaration of his power 
of interfering with, limiting and directing, the deli- 
berations of the diet, was with inconſiderable oppo- 
ſition received, and without a diviſion, paſt, both 
in the houſe of commons and in that of the nobles, 

The populace, whoſe hopes were raiſed by the 
ſetting out of the commons, were now greatly 
incenſed at the diſappointment. However, ſome 
accidents concurred to calm their rage and keep up 
ſome ſparks of hope. The heighth of the rewards 
given to gain this point, the boundleſs extent of 
them in places and penſions to the remoteſt relations 
and dependants of powerful members, together with 
the diſcovery of ſome _ in the diſtribution, 
ſerved to raiſe a new- ſpirit of oppoſition, among 


' thoſe that had not before been taken in: this was 


found the ſure way to preferment, while the great- 
neſs of the rewards contributed to raife jealouſies 
among thoſe who had been amply paid for their 
proſtitution, when they ſaw others obtain greater 
favours. In ſhort, the whole body of the commons 
expected to be taken in, and thoſe that ſhared moſt 
in the plunder, thought themſelves not ſufficient] 

conſidered. So each with himſelf reſolved to raiſe 
his value, and to procure better terms than were yet 


offered; knowing the deſperate ſervice demanded 


exorbitant wages. * 
They ſaw the government had gained one great 


8 for the facilitating which, they thought them- 
el 


ves intitled to much higher rewards; as of all 
aſſaſſins, parricides ſnould be the beſt paid. Now, 
they reſolved to make a few experiments to ſhew 
M 2 their 
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their weight and value with the government, and 
to keep the populace in ſome hope and good 
humour. | BE... 
They began with voting ſome money for public 
rpoſes. Which the viceroy and managers ever 
PR upon as ſo much drawn out of their private 
coffers. The next thing of any conſequence done, 
beſides the ſetting aſide ſome fair elections, in the 
uſual manner, was the ſetting on foot an enquiry 
into the conduct of ſome officers of the crown in the 
laying out of public money. This was at once the 
moſt juſt and unprecedented proceeding, this long- 
lived diet had ever known, | 
| As a pretext to gloſs over the drawing great 
ſums of money out of the treaſury, almoſt every 
viceroy was countenanced with a grant of a certain 
ſum, for ſome certain purpoſe, others for an 
unlimited ſum for the general good of the ſtate. 
Under cover of this, every viceroy, with the help 
of his ſharing managers, took what money he 
thought fit, and the more, if he was never to 
return again, upon aſſurance of .never being called 
to an account. Thus money was granted tor forti- 
fications, arms, c. to ſeveral viceroys, who never 
offered any account, nor were ever called to for one. 
Yet ſuch an inquiry was now thought a good means 
for trying the ſtrength of parties, and quieting the 
murmurs of a diſcontented and a dreaded popu- 
lace, | 
The commons pitched upon a creature of the 
viceroy, by bim appointed to build and repair forts, 
28 harbours, Sc. under an addreſs of their 
ouſe. They might have pitched as well upon any 
other perſon intruſted with the disburſement of 
public money, and for any length paſt, as well as 
for the preſent time, and they could have found 


nothing but extrayagance and fraud. But, partly 
| | from 
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from private pique, this officer was ſingled: out, 
recipitately cenſured, ordered to make his work 


— 


tter, and to give fairer accounts. 

This pleaſed the populace, while it gave great 
offence to the court, who, never ſuſpecting any 
enquiry of this nature, was not ſufficiently prepared 
to oppoſe it. The ſeſſion of the diet ſoon after this 
ended : when, to put this officer out of the reach of 
the cenſure of the commons, as ſuperſeded viceroys 
are, he was permitted to ſell his employment, before 
the next aſſembly of the diet. 

The viceroy thought the reſeatment of the com- 
mons would cool before the next ſeflion, or that 
when the object of it was removed, they would not 

urſue their vengeance further. Moreover, he in 
effect ſet them at defiance by this ſtep. And inſtead 
of ſoothing them, as heretofore, into good humour, 
with the ſunſhine of ſmiles, when places or promiſes 
were not given; he now reſolved to try what an 


haughty carriage might effect; and therefore, put - 


ting ſome in mind of what they had got, what they 
then poſſeſſed and held only during the pleaſure of 
the crown; he intimated ſome menaces of depriving 
them of theſe benefits, if they did not forthwith 
concur with the meaſures, for which they were thus 
amply rewarded. 


This was but a wrong ſtep. Men who did every | 


thingrequired, while they were gratified, wereintitled 
to higher wages, when greater ſervices than ordinary: 
were expected. This was the ſcheme of government 
till now. And when once a threat was uttered 
againſt one placed or penſioned member, many 
others in the like circumſtances, dreading the ſame 
fate, ſaw no means of ſecuring themſelves or pro- 
curing higher terms, than joining and thereby let- 
ting the viceroy ſee their value, by the power of 
their oppoſition. By this means a coalition of parties 

Was 
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was brought about, which this viceroy was never 
able to diſſolve. 
The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being concluded, the 
viceroy returned to Danemarch. Where he found 
his principal and the whole people well pleaſed with 
his ſervices. He returned at the uſual time to hold 
the diet in Nordwee, where he found the commons 
and the whole people in a worſe diſpoſition, if poſ- 
ſible; than he left them. However, it was now 
thought time to try what threats might effect; and 
by al | means, to puſh this people to extremity. It 
could not to be ſure be doubted, that there could 
be any difficulty in making them yield by force to 
any meaſures, when foul corruption had ſwayed | 
their actions for ſo many years, without a notion of 1 
any other motive. 4 
All that had any thing to ask or to fear from the | 
government, all its creatures in the church, the 2 


army, and the ſtate, and all the bribed band of } 
penfioned or promiſe-fed dependants, were ordered, f 
under the penalty of the court's diſpleaſure, to coin- 4 
cide, with their utmoſt might, in promoting the mea- , 
ſuresof the government; in every particular of which | 
' 


they were carefully inſtructed. 

Some few thought too well of the king to ſuppoſe 
he could authorize ſuch iniquitous,flaviſh meaſures. 
Others formed ſtrong connexions with powerful 
factions, from which they promiſed themſelves no- ; 
thing leſs, than ſhewing the viceroy, by a queſtion \ 
or two, that they were neceſſary to him, and there- l 
fore, worth his purchaſe at any price propoſed ; | 
Whilean inconſiderable number, from motives purely 
confcientious, oppoſed themſelves to the ſhameful . 
purpoſes of the government, and ſome few mode- 
rate or timid members ſteered a middle courſe 
berween the extremes of the court and the new 
patriots.” | r2 
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In one of the firſt meetings of the commons, they, 


reſumed the ſubject of the engineer, the officer, cen- 
ſured the laſt ſeſſion. They found, no regards were 
paid to their orders. Upon which, they were going 
to proceed againſt him with rigour, calling him, as 
before, the engineer. Accordingly the engineer was 
ſummoned betore the houſe. He appeared to be a 
quite different man, who had by no means offended; 
the real object of their wrath being removed. He 
however was eaſily found out; for he was a member 
of the houſe, where he thought himſelf quite out of 
the.reach of his adverſaries. But, their rage was now 
raiſed too high to know any narrow bounds : they 
expelled him the houſe, paſſed a bill; making his 
eſtate anſwerable for the impoſition by him laid upon 
the public. The former part of the cenſure, the 
commons themſelves executed; but the latter part, 


which required the concurrence of royal power, was 


laid aſide; for the viceroy and his managers gave 
open proof of their intentions, by rejecting the bill 
with indignation in the ſenate. ag (53 
This ſtep of the commons, ſo unuſual, ſo unex- 
pected, greatly raiſed the drooping ſpirits of the 
populace ; while the meaſures. of the viceroy ex- 
tremely irritated both the diet and. people. The 
citizens of Bergen gave public teſtimony of their 
regard to the one and contempt of the other: every 
member that appeared reſolute. in oppoſition to a 
court, now avowedly bent upon the ruin of the 
people, was careſſed and honoured; while the vice- 
roy and his managers and creatures were hiſſed and 
hooted in the open ſtreets and public places. 
Notwithſtanding all this, the viceroy was yet per- 
ſwaded he ſhould carry his point, by corruption, or 
by open force. While the commons, on the other 
hand, aſſured themſelves, they would by their union, 
ſeconded by the cries of the populace, be able to 
ev, a conquer 
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conquer the pride and obſtinacy of this governor, 
and procure- higher wages for themſelves, it not 
from him, from his ſucceſſor. No: wonder then 
they ſtood out, with ſuch ſeeming reſolution, that 
ſo great virtue never appeared in a diet in Nordweg : 
for, except ſtrengthening the prevailing party by 
overturning the elections of all new members, that 
were not of their fide, they did nothing that had not 
the higheſt approbation of the moſt honeſt and dif- 
cerning men. They might Rowe deceived the very 


elect. 


5 LETTER XI. 


H E next queſtion of importance to come 

before the commons was, with reſpect to the 
diſpoſal of more ſurplus money, ariſing as the laſt 
did fince the preceding aſſembly of the diet. Beſides 
what was by votes diſpoſed of for public uſes, a 
bill was brought in for the diſpoſal of the reſidue, in 
diſcharge of the national debt. 

Neither the viceroy or his managers could have 
doubted the precedent's taking place in this, which 
was made in he laft afſembly 61 the diet. But, the 
commons, who reſolved to r themſelves in oppo- 
ſition to the chief governor, whether right or 
wrong; now laid aſide their former inviolable regard 
to dietical precedents, and ſo fiercely ſet themſelves 
againſt their own proceedings in the laſt aſſembly, 
as to ſuffer no bill ro paſs, or even to be a ſecond 
time read in the houſe, that glancedat any previous 
conſent of the crown to the framing, debating upon 
or paſſing any bill, and leaſt of all a bill for the diſ- 

al of public money. Thus the commons, thro? 
2 oppoſition, reſumed the ſacred rights they 


given up in the laſt Mn affembly. This 
was 
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was attended with the loudeſt acclamations and ap 
plauſes of a people, tranſported with ſuch ſemblz 
ances of good ſenſe and virtue, as they had never 
before experienced, in the diet. They therefore 
began to think the commons were converted, and to 
conceive warm hopes of a ſpeedy reformation, 

The bill was ſent in due form to the viceroy, who 
ſoon determined to alter it to the minds of himſelf 
and his maiter, upon the plan of the former bill. 
And being in ſome meaſure authorized by pre- 
cedent, thought he ſhould incur no evil imputation,; 
by forcing the commons to pay dietic regard to 
dietic precedents, and ſo making them act conſiſtent 
with themſelves, in one inſtance. | 

He and his ſenate therefore ſoon reformed the bill, - 
and ſent it in the uſual form to the king and 'his 
ſenate at Copenhagen. I hence; it was returned with- 
out alteration, being found literally agreeable to the 
bill tor the like purpoſes paſt in the laſt aflembly, 
Thus it was ſent down to the commons, not with- 
out denouncing loud threats of ſpeedy. vengeance, 
againſt all creatures and dependants of the crown, as 
well againſt ſuch as ſhould oppoſe it in the houſe, 
as againſt thoſe that ſhould not exert their utmoſt 
influence and authority to procure its being paſt. 

The confederate commons now plainly ſaw, that 
they could have no chance of keeping their places, 
ſo good as by remaining firm in their oppoſition, 
They eafily judged what meafures they were to ex- 

&, if this, or any ſucceeding governor ſhould find, 

e might carry points without them; and were 
likewiſe ſenſible, the ſureſt way of bringing the vice- 
roy to their terms, was by letting him know and feel 
how much he was'in their power. 

Few arguments could be neceſſary to determine 
the actions of men thus prepoſſeſſed. The reformed 
bill was brought in and __ in ſuch a manner as 

10 


19 
to ſnew how ignorant, how ſervile or how factious 
either party was: the courtiers could urge no rule 
of right for declaring the public funds undiſpoſed of 
by the diet, at the ſole diſpoſal of the crown. They 
dwelt only on the force of precedents and the ſacred 
rights and prerogatives of the crown, whoſe wiſdom, 
juſtice and paternal love of the people, with thoſe 
of his moſt gracious viceroy, they extolled to the 
ſkies. They ſhewed how ungrateful, as well as 
how unprecedented a thing it was todeny either, a 
confidence ever heretofore repoſed in their predeceſ- 
ſors. And declared, the alterations made in the bill 
could not be ſuppofed, were they, as they ſurely 
were not, inſidious in any ſenſe; to be ſtrained to 
ſerve any purpoſe prejudicial to the diet or people 
of Nordweg, by any branch of the illuſtrious family 
on the throne, or the preſent gracious viceroy ; who 
had already given this kingdom ſo many proofs of 
his affectionate regards. | 
Theſe were heretofore, upon the like occaſions, 
the ſtanding arguments of thoſe that now oppoſed 
the government. They could not then be ſuppoſed 
to offer the weighty arguments, that good ſenſe and 


virtue ſhould ſuggeſt upon this occaſion. They did, 


not attempt to ſhew, what every man of ſenſe muſt 
ſee, that whatever aroſe from any tax, over and 
above the ſum, for the raiſing of which it was 
granted, muſt have reverted to the doners ; for the 
ſame reaſon, that any tax falling ſhort in producing 
the granted ſum, the deficiency is ever to bemadeup 
by a new grant from the diet. They did not attempt 
to explain the danger and the iniquity of making a 
precedent for the king's interpoſing in the debates in 
the diet, claiming a ſole right to the diſpoſal of the 
redundancies of the public funds, and overturning 
the eſſential form of a ſtatute. Each carried amore 
forcible argument about him. Each had long lived 

. a per- 
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apernicious, preternatural excreſcence upon the vitals 
of the public. Each blood ſucker had become ſo 
prodigal, that his own patrimony, as well as the 
public treaſure, was exhauſted to ſupport his.Juxury . 
and pride. And the loſing what they drew from 
the public, or the miſſing of the honours or other 
preferments, they had in view, was to ſuch more 
terrible than death. Therefore, ſtick cloſe was the 
word, The exigencies of the public was the pretext. 
The force of precedents was exploded. 'The com- 
mon rights to be conſidered. Diffidence in the 
king, his family or his viceroy, diſclaimed. The 
rerogative was beſt ſupported by preſerving the 
—— and rights of the diet inviolable. There- 
fore, the bill as it ſtood altered, without the con- 
ſent or knowledge of the commons, could not be 

juſtly paſt, 
When all that choſe to ſpeak had done, the queſ- 


tion was demanded and put, whether the bill ſhould 


paſs in this form? And it was carried in the nega- 
tive, to the unſpeakable diſappointment and diſſatis- 
faction of the whole court; eſpecially, that of the 
viceroy, who promiſed himſelf and his maſter, that 
he ſhould have the honour of compleating the diſ- 
ſolution of Nordweg, in order to facilitate and expe- 

dite that of Danemarch. 
The commons on their parts were hardly leſs diſ- 
appointed and diſſatisfied. The ring-leaders never 
intended matters ſhould be brought to this extre- 
mity. Every member was aſſured, his demands, 
however exorbitant, muſt be granted. While the 
viceroy thought, they were to be as eaſily brought 
to the lure, as when he was firſt ſent to rule them. 
Then, the naming of a moderate place or penſion to 
any member, was enough to ſecure the votes of him 
and his. But, as the government required greater, 
harder ſervices ; the ſervile members inſiſted upon 
: N 2 greater 
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greater wages. And ſo, each party miſtaking the 
other, they reſpectively miſſed their aims. 

The importance of this queſtion could not fail of 
engaging the public attention. The multitude en- 
vironed the diet, while it was depending. This did 
not a little edge on the opponents to activity; while 
it greatly damped the ſpitits of the advocates for it, 
who were ſo terrified at the ſnouts and acclamations 
of the populace, that they did not dare to go out of 
the great doors, nor the direct way home; but 
ſkulked out at back-doors, even at windows, and 
ſnaked thro* by - ways, in fear and confuſion, 

The next day did not paſs before the viceroy put 

ſome of his threats in execution: he ſtruck ſome off 
the liſt of ſenators. He diſcharged ſeveral civil and 
military officers of the firſt diſtinction ; even tho? 
many of them had actually purchaſed every promo- 
tion they enjoyed. And numbers of penſioners, who 
had for years paſt, well, hardly earned the wages of 
iniquity, being active in every wicked job; were, 
for once failing in their obedience, ſtruck off; all 
to ſhew the reſentment of the government and the 
length and ſtrength of its arms. 
Ihe diſappointed, angry commons alſo on their 
parts proceeded to extremities. Hitherto, the king 
might have been ſuppoſed ignorant of all theſe tran- 
ſactions, and it was his intenion to be thought ſo, 
as well in Nordweg as Danemarch, however == he 
might have been concerned in the deſtructive plot. 
It was the viceroy's buſineſs. to keep his maſter clear 
pf all ſuſpicion; well knowing, that the king would 
give him up, and throw the whole blame of the miſ- 
conduct upon his ſubſtitute, whenever ſuſpicion 
glanced at the royal principal, | 

Now, the commons were preparing to paſs 
ſome angry reſolutions againſt the viceroy, and 
azainſt i. is ſon, upon whom they ſtrongly e 
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the charge of influencing elections, and corrupt - 
ing the elected, as well as ſome glaring abuſes in 
his ſeveral offices. They reſolved to vindicate their 
own conduct, and complain of that of the vice- 
roy to the ſovereign; which muſt probably have 
been attended with fatal conſequences, and blown 
up the ſchemes of both. But, this the viceroy had 
addreſs to prevent, by abruptly proroguing the diet, 
the greateſt part of the public buſineſs being left 
undone, and even when ſome bills waited only for the 
royal aſſent, for the paſſing which thro? the different 
forms of both houſes, thro? the ſenate in Nordweg 
and that in Danemarcb, the poor Nordwegians were 
forced to pay, whatever might be their fate. 

Theſe were ſuch open violences as Nordweg, 
amidſt all her diſtreſſes, had never before experi- 
enced, The viceroy was himſelf fo ſenſible of it, 
that dreading the conſequence of incenſing the ſove- 
reign, by a miſcarriage ; he diſpatched an expreſs 
to the miniſtry in Danzmarch, to inform the Ling 
and them, that the whole people of Nordweg, headed 
by the diet, were preparing for a general revolt. 
That as the army kept them in awe and prevented 
open outrages, the commons reſolved to teſtify their 
diſaffection by ſeditious and diſloyal votes and ad- 
dreſſes, in the way of ordinary proceedings of the 
diet; to obviate which, he had judged it beſt to 
prorogue a diet, bent more upon miſchief and diſ- 
loyalty, than any regard to the public affairs. 

This was a diſappointment, which the king could 
not well bear, who had had repeated aſſurances of 
his viceroy's compleating his ſchemes in Nordweg. 
However he diſliked it, he thought it beſt to coun- 
tenance his miniſter longer, to encourage him or 
his ſucceſſors to perſevere in the inflaving projects. 

The long ſuppreſſed rage of the populace, to 
whoſe lot fell all the honeſty and public ſpirit of both 
kingdoms, was now blown up into a raging flame. 

Hawever, 
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However, they were deterred from any other acts 
of violence, than meeting in tumults, expreſſing 
aloud their indignation againſt the viceroy and ma- 
nagers; at whoſe doors alone, they laid all the blame; 
tor they never yer ſuſpected the benevolence of the 
king. Hence, crowding about the houſes of the op- 
poſing commons, whom they promiſed to ſupport at 
the expence of their lives, they ſoon after preſented 
them with medals ſtruck in honour of the oppoſition 
upon the me morable occaſion; giving them the moſt 
reſpectable, but moſt abuſed, title of, the patriots. 
They ſoon after this, learned the purport of the ex- 
. preſſes ſent the king, which carried their indignation 
beyond bounds ; tor, the viceroy and his ſervants, 
domeſtic as well as dietic, were groſly inſulted in 
the public ſtreets ; and his ſon, who was at once 
ſecretary to the regency and ſecretary to the ſenate, 
dreading the fury of the mob's falling more upon 
him, who had drawn up and ſent off the falſe diſ- 
patches ; thought it moſt adviſeable to retire and 
never after ſhew his face, in that incenſed king- 
dom. . 

\ Nordweg was never ſince the union of Calmar, 


known in ſuch a ferment, in ſuch a conſternation. 
And the ſpirit of the populace was every where kept 
up by clubs and other factious aſſociations, raiſed 
by the patriots, as the opponents of the court now 
ſtiled themſelves, as indeed they might with pro- 
priety, had their hearts correſponded with their 


words and actions. But, they were only acting 


parts, which few had penetration to diſcover. _ 
The people of Copenhagen ſoon learned the pur- 
rt of the viceroy's diſpatches to the crown. They 
were perſwaded that the Nordwegians had riſen in 
rebellion, and conſcious of the provocations they 
had been inſtrumental to the giving this people, ſo 
far dreaded the fury of their juſt reſentment, — 
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inſtead of daring to prepare to take arms to oppoſe 
the inſurrection, they contented themſelves with 
drawing their effects very abruptly out of the hands 
of the merchants of Nordwee, and inſerting a new 
petition in their prayers, From the fury of the Nord- 
wegians, good Lord deliver us 

The drawing out of time upon the merchants, 
whoſe imports far exceeded their exports, with the 
long ſtagnation of a great ſum of the circulating 
money of the kingdom in the treaſury, concarred 
with other circumſtances to break ſeveral bankers in 
the principal cities, and of courſe, reduced numbers 
of merchants to bankrupts. 

This confuſion a little frightened the government; 
who, ſeeing the daſtardly ſtate of the Danes, dreaded 
a real inſurrection in Nordweg, which might not be 
eaſily quelled. To obviate greater miſchiefs, the 
viceroy, more prudently than legally, ordered the 
money in the treaſury to be lent out to ſome 
favourite bankers and others, and ordered the ſeve- 
ral collectors of taxes and impoſts to receive the 


notes of the remaining bankers, as current money 


in all payments of the revenues. | ö 
This prevented the general extinction of public 
credit, and helped to appeaſe the enraged multitude. 
And in a little time after, the king to ſhew his utter 
contempt of the diet and people of Nordweg, and 
to take to himſelf ſolely the merit of diſcharging the 
public debt, our-of funds of whoſe diſpoſal he lately 
arrogated to himſelf the ſole right; gave the trea- 
ſurer of Nordweg his commands to lay out the ſur- 
plus in the treaſury, as far as it might extend, in 
payment of .the national debt. The treaſurer 
obeyed. And though the diet and people of Nord- 
weg muſt have ſeen that the king was at the bottom 
of all this iniquity, thus diſpoling by his abſolute 
power of the property of the public, without the 
| | * conſent 
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conſent of them or their repreſentatives; yet, did 
they not ſwerve a ſingle ſhade from their allegiance 
and affection to him and his family ; but threw the 
whole blame upon his ſubſtitute, even tho' he appear · 
ed but faithful to his truſt, 


LETTER XII 


VER ſenſible reader will ask, was there no 
body in either kingdom, that had penetration 
enough to diſcover the evil tendency of theſe wicked 
meaſures? virtue enough to oppoſe them? or 
to alarm the public ? — As for the ſtupid, ſhort- 
ſighted Danes, when they found there was no 
of an inſurrection, they exulted at the oppreſſion of 
their envied brethren, And as for the poor Nord- 
wegians, the true ſpirit of liberty fled with the baniſh- 
ed Rutilius. There were ſome honeſt, ſome diſcern- 
ing men left; but none remained, that dared to 
exert themſelves, as this ill-fated tribune had done, 
in defence of his country, and in aſcertaining and 
endeavouring to confine the prerogative royal and 
the powers — miniſters, within due bounds. 

This unfortunate exile was now in Copenbagen, 
where he ſaw and felt all the fatal wounds given his 
country. He now loſt all hopes of returning home 
in peace, with honour. He ſaw the honeſt populace 
made dupes to pretended patriots, who were all 
actuated by motives that centered all in ſordid ſelf, 
He had forecaſt enough to judge what the conſe- 
quences muſt be. He laid all open to the magiſtrates 
and citizens of Copenhagen, He found one half of 
theſe glums of the moſt malignant caft, who drew 
great hopes of the progreſs of their cauſe from the 
commotions now raiſed in Nordweg. Theſe men at 


firſt fight careſſed Ratihius, and would have gladly 
r inliſted 
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inliſted him in their bands. The other half were 
ſervile courtiers, who called themſelves glyms. 
Theſe dreaded the commotions in Nordweg ; be- 
cauſe they might prove injurious or troubleſome to 
the Daniſh miniſtry, whom molt of theſe citizens 
had the honour of ſerving as bankers, ſtock-jobbers, 
ſmuglers, mercers, taylors, ſhoemakers or the like } 
but more eſpecially, becauſe their corrupt an 
daſtard hearts, had lately felt the moſt horrid 
pannic, froma moſt inconſiderable rebellious rabble. 

Theſe too would have embraced Rutilius, had he 
not treated both parties with equal contempt, ſcorn- 
ing to join with either. However, heundeceived the 
elated glums, and removed the fears of the frighted 
glyms, by aſſuring each, that there was no tendency 
to a rebellion or inſurrection in Nordweg, nor any 
di ſaffection to the king or the royal family. 

He ſhewed indeed, that the meaſures of adminſtra« 
tion for ages paſt, as well as the preſent, were calcu- 
lated for the overthrowing the political conſtirutions 
of Nordweg and her capital, and that the ſchemes of 
the projectors were now nearly brought to bear; and, 
without pretending to the gift of Ke demon- 
ſtrated, from the connexion of both Kingdoms 
under one head and one form of government, that 
ſoon after the completion of theſe inflaving ſchemes 
in Nordweg, which had for ſome time delighted 
their miſtaken brethren in Danemarch ; the like 
meafures muſt prove no leſs ſucceſsful in diſſolvin 
the political conſtitution of the vaunting, ſelf-ſuf- 
ficient Danes. Kin 

As tor the preſent commotions, he made it ap- 
_ pear, thatthey were but a conteſt for power between 
the heads of factions in the commons, and the viceroy 
and his primate, who now and then found it expe- 
dient to let monarchical power looſe upon their 
opponents. That this would be carried no further 
than the gratification of the factious leaders in ſome 

O ſucceeding 
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ſucceeding aſſembly of the diet, That theſe took 
up a popular queſtion, and got the honeſt, unſuſ- 
pecting populace of their ſide, with the ſole intent 
of giving a weightto their oppoſition, which it could 
not otherwiſe have had ; and proved their candour 
and zeal but feigned to ſerve a private purpoſe ; 
from theſe conſiderations, that they let the like queſ- 


tion paſs without oppoſition in the laſt aſſembly, and 


that they now gave oppoſition in a manner that 
ſhewed, that they had taken the popular ſide, with- 


out knowing how. much they were in the right, as 


the tenour of their own arguments evinced. 
He blamed the credulity of the citizens of Bergen, 


for confiding in the commons, after he had proved 


their leaders void of ſenſe and knowledge, void of 
every virtue, of every qualification for their ſtations. 


Theſe, he publiſhed in two addreſſes to the magiſ- 


rates, ſenateandcitizens of Copenhagen, the one prefixt 
to an edition of his works, for which he was exiled by 


the commons of Nordweg, as a caution tothe Copen- 


hageners and Danes in general, and a vindication of 
his own conduct and character; the other in a com- 
plaint or a kind of an appeal to the citizens againſt 
the conduct of their magiſtrates, in ſuppreſſing the 
former addreſs. 


But, there was not attention enough to any 


works of this kind, to rouſe the 2 from a po- 
litical lethargy, which luxury, e 

ruption had induced. The citizens of Bergen, who 
had yet curioſity enough to read any thing that bore 


the name of Rutilius, were almoſt the only readers 


of theſe addreſſes. But, their reading of them now 
ſerved only to leſſen the credit and authority of their 
late favourite. They ſaw their country and their 


city expoſed abroad in a contemptible, tho' a true 
light. This grieved their generous ſpirits. And 
their pride was hurt, by charging them with being 


lo 


eminacy and cor- 
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ſo weak as to he duped by the now prevailing party 
of the commons, whom they yet looked upon, in 
a quite different light; for the integrity of the citi- 
zens hearts made them readily believe every man, 
what he profeſſed. Hence they conſidered the op- 
poſing commons as true patriots, the redeemers of 
their country, ſor whom it was not poſſible for the 


people to ſhew the deſerved love and reſpect. Thus 
tell at one blow the credit of Rutilius, with his late 


admiring countrymen and fellow citizens; while 
the reputation of their commons was raiſed to the 
utmoſt pitch. How juſtly, ſhall be ſhewn in the 

ſequel. 88 
The viceroy had now finiſhed all the buſineſs he 
could hope to compals this year; and now thought 
it time to return to the royal preſence, He well 
remembered the treatment, the incenſed populace 
ave his predeceſſor, and the fatal conſequences of 
Ris infamous exit. He only waited to obviate 
theſe. But could not'for ſome time tell how. He- 
at length recollected how his fellow miniſters in 
Copenhagen were obliged to keep the mob in pay, as 
much as to hire guards for their maſter, But, 
upon trial, he found the mob of all Nordweg, that 
of Bergen in particular, down to the loweſt porter, 
ſoinraged againſt his adminiſtration, that it would 
have been leſs difficult to ſtir them up to maſſacre 
him and his minions, than to hire them to ſhew him 
or his creatures any ſort of civility. | 
While he was intangled in this dilemma, he con- 
ſulted Marlewitz the chief preſident of the high 
court. This high juſtice had long been converſant 
with Gibeknaves and Leiborkins, interior civil officers 
correſponding with our ſub-ſheriffs and hackney- 
Juſtices, whom he had frequently imployed in the 
baſeſt work. The one ſerved him in packing and 
corrupting, the aſſeſſors of the ſeveral courts; the 
; O 2 | other 
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other was imployed as a ſort of thief-trap, The 
Jater had offenders brought before him, and by arti- 
fices and threats, extorted confeſſions from them, or 
frightened them into declarations, that left them ſo 
much in his power, that moſt of thoſe that ſuffered, 
fell by the illicit evidence of this perverter of juſtice, 
and theſe were but low tranſgreſſors, who could not, 
by any profits of pitiful thefts, afford to bribe his 
b But, he took care of the brave, hardy, 
1 ng villains, who knew how to get conſider · 
ble booty. A numerous, truſty band of. theſe 


| were now tributary to this practiſed retajler of ju- 


ſtice. He had them in his power; they were ever 
at his beck, and he never brought one of them to 
the gallows, unleſs he found him refractory, back - 
58 in his tribute; or likely to turn informer 
9 0 ſome of the truſty miniſters of this miniſter 
of iniquity. | 

| Such 
fit to ſerve the noble viceroy. The Leiborkin hap- 
pened ar this time to be obliged to keep out of the 
way, on account of an e imputation of 
compoſitions with malefactors, ſome what like a 


miſpriſion of felony. The preſident, who had for 


ſome time skreened him from law, knew where to 
find the lurking juſtice. He appeared upon aſſur- 
ance of the viceroy's protection. It was propoſed 


to him to ſecure a ſtrong mob to attend the exit of 


his excellency, and to ſilence all ſuch as ſhould offer 
the kind of treatment given his worthy predeceſſor. 
The juſtice undertook the task, upon condition 
of a certain gratuity and ſecurity of a free pardon 
for his paſt tranſgreſſions, with ſufficient arms and 
an indemnity fcr him and his mob in 59g preſent 
undertaking. All he asked was granted. A pardon 
was paſt, aſum of money out oi the treaſury, with 
cutlaſſes and piſtols out of the arſenal, eier 
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was the man found by the preſident the moſt 
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for the preſent expedition, and a penſion promiſed 


upon his ſucceſs. 


The aſſurances this ſlave could give, with 3 
favourable interpoſition of the moon, were ſpffict- 
ent to determine the day of the viceroy's departure. 

le ſet out in the uſual ſtate, with the addition of ſome 

wundreds of ruffians, armed with cutlaſles, piſtols, 
and other offenſive weapons. This was the court 
mob, The anti- court mob, unſuſpecting this, had 
no arms, and therefore, were ſo far ſurprized and 
intimidated, as to keep ſilence for a While. 

At length, ſeeing the viceroy imbark, the anti- curt 
mob began cheir intended jargons of hiGiog; oot- 
ing, ſcreaming and the like; whereupon, the hired 
court-juſtice gave the word of command to his mit- 
midons, who furiouſly ſer upon the unarmed popu- 
lace, killed ſome and wounded ſeveral. The citi- 
zens, ſeeing the court riot run to this extremity, 


thought fit to interpoſe. They aſſailed the cour- 


tiers, took ſeveral priſoners and diſarmed them, 

and put the reſt of the ruffians, with their mercenary 

commander, to the rout. "oh „ les 
The whole city was now alarmed, and the magi 

trates were aſſembled to quell the riot and adj 

the rioters. The- citizens brought ſeveral: af the 

offenders before the burgomaſter and ſcapins, who 


at firſt ſight: reſolved to proceed with juſt rigour 
againſt. the offenders, The evidence proved the 


facts of riot and bloodſhed upon the priſoners, upon 
which the juſtices were ready to commit them, 
But, upon calling for the arms found upon them, 
it appeared that they were the arms of the royal 
arſenal. This was enough to ſtop the courſe of 


| Juſtice in Bergen, where the magiſtrates were now 


the creatures ot the government. The priſoners de- 
clared how, by whom, and for what oſes, arms 
were delivered them; upon which, for fear of 


offending 
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offending the viceroy or his managers, theſe rioters 
were diſmiſſed, without ſo much as a reprimand. 
Some attempts were afterwards made to —— 
the riotous court- juſtice. But, tho” the f &s were 
clearly proved upon him, ſo that a leſs dependant 
court than that of the city muſt have found him 
guilty!;: yet, * the interpoſition of the govern- 
ment, he was ſaved harmleſs, and rewarded with a 
penſion upon the ſtate for life. And about the 
lame time, the preſident Marlewitz, retired from 
his office in peace, upon a penſion of eight hundred 
crowns a year, for his life. 

Did ever people ſhew' fuch plain forerunners of a 
falling ſtate ? Did ever people retain the notion or 
the name of freedom after ſuch violences paſſing 
unpuniſhed? The world well knows, by precedents 
on record, how the people of Britain would have 
reſented ſuch treatment given the ſubjects of Ire- 
land, by any viceroy or principal. Of this, we 
have the fulleſt and moſt memorable examples in 
che caſe of Lord Strafford and his ill-counſelled 
maſter; who both loſt their lives upon much leſs 


ocation than were now given in Nordweg and 


Danemartb by the count de Dorenſagbi and his maſ- 
ter OMiſtiern IV. of deſpicable memory. Such is 
the difference between a corrupt, degenerate, ſlaviſfi 
race; and men inſpired with manly ſentiments of 
virtue and liberty, as Brizons and their ane re 
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„Ex count mg dame the — primate, 
the high chancellor, and the preſident of the 


cums his deputies in the regency, and thus 
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got to Danemarch, and to the royal preſence, before. 
any noiſe about the manner of his departure from 
Nordweg could have reached either. And tho! the 
king was not quite well pleaſed with the ſucceſs of 
his viceroy's adminiſtration, having expected ſtill * 
greater; yet, his majeſty judged it beſt to counten- 
ance his ſubſtitute, in order to conceal his own. 
meaſures ; the divulging of which might be fatal, 
if any ſenſe or virtue had remained. Therefore, to 
bind him to ſecrecy, as well as to encourage him or 
his ſucceſſor to go farther upon the next occaſion ; 
the king gave him and his family all public marks 
of favour. | Rs | q 
The ferment among the Nerd wagiens roſe. to a 
great heighth, The commons affected great rage, 
not only, againſt the viceroy, but againſt all his 
creatures and dependants, and ſpread it univerſally. 
The primate moſt of all felt the weight of their 
indignation. He was looked upon as the chief. 
favourite and moſt induſtrious agent of the viceroy. 
This was his crime. And for this, his maſter, like 
the prince of darkneſs, left his miniſter in the lurch. 
And hence the people poured out the dregs of the 
cup of their wrath upon him. As now, no direct, 
political evil practices could, with any colour of 
truth, be laid to this man's charge; and as it was 
confeſſed he fully diſcharged the ſeveral clerical 
and epiſcopal duties, as well ;as thoſe in private 
* life, equal if not ſuperior to moſt of his pre- 
1 deceſſors; ſome means of blaſting his fame with 
| N the populace was neceſſary to decry him entirely. 
An imputation of any ordinary crime could 
not ſtick. Any light aſperſion might be wiped off, 
f as its falſehood and want of foundation might be 
'} - ſhewn, Therefore a crime of the moſt black and 
| horrible dye, muſt be trumped up; ſomething ſuch as 
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innocence ſhudders at naming, muſt be charged upon 
him, by infinuations, whiſpers, jokes and inuendos, 
in puns, rebuſes and filthy ballads ; againſt which, 
there was not a poſſibility of making any defence. 
Nothing ſpreads faſter or farther in degenerate 
days, than evil fame. This, ſet once on foot, is 
hardly ever to be ſtopt in its progreſs, before the 


worſt effects are compleated. The infamy thus 


infixed, left this gentleman's character at the mercy 
of an incenſed multitude, who took every oppor- 
tunity of abuſing this miſtaken object of their indig- 
nation. And thus the pretended patriots leſſened 
the credit and authority of a man, whoſe ſole crime, 


with regard to the public, was extending the power 


and fupporting the authority of his patron. But, 
they preſumed not to touch upon his real crime; as 
it would then appear, that each contended but for 
power, and that it was indifferent whoſe tyranny 
ſhould prevail. Yet after all, this prelate proceeded 
to the laſt, with the Hrmneſs ariſing from conſcious 
innocence, in the diſcharge of every branch of his 


complicated functions; for, as one of the rengency, 


he ſerved in a civil and military capacity, as in his 
prelatical function, his office was, eccleſiaſtical: Sole- 


ciſms in adminiſtration, nevet known in free govetn- 


ments: for, prieſts of all religions, but that of Britain, 
have ever been proved tyrants or ſlaves; ſometimes 
both; that is, flaves to their ſuperiors, tor the ſake'of 
tyrannizing over their inferiors. 1 
The popular cry was daily increafed in Nordweg 
by the majority of the commons and their adhe- 
rents; eſpecially by the diſplaced and unpenſioned 


members, whom the populace now looked upon 


as martyrs for the cauſe of liberty. It was the 


higheſt crime to ſuſpect the judgment or integrity 


of any of theſe. They ſtuck cloſely together, and 
5 3 
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omitted no opportunity of heighthening their own 
credit and depretiating that of their antagoniſts, 
with the public. In Bergen, they formed as it 
were one great aſſociation or club, from which there 
were ſwarms in every other city and county, that 
ſeemed to be ſo many committees deputed by the 
great ſociety. Such implicit faith was univerſally 
paid to theſe clubs, that whatever tranſpired from 
them was deemed oracular, and whatever they 
dictated was received-as law. 21 | 

Theſe commotions could not fail of teaching 
Daxemarch, and frightening that corrupt and da- 


ſtard people. As. the commons might not now le- 


gally aſſemble in form; no regular complaints of 
grievances could, from that quarter, be offered to 
the throne. Of this, a factious peer, who had 
formed ſome connections with the great in Dane- 
march, took the advantage. This was baron 
Ghchildaragh, whoſe family were, whenever they 
were poſſeſſed of power, the molt ſeditious, fac - 
tious and rebellious leaders, the Nordivegians' had 
at any time known. They were once attainted for 
the moſt unprovoked and unjuſt rebellions, as well 
as many of the moſt cruel and horrible murders. 
They were however afterwards reſtored to their 
rank and regained their patrimony. After which, 
they became more cautious in offending, and at 
laſt grew ſo calm and pacific, indeed ſo inconſider- 
able, that the only man of any eminence this il - 
luſtrious houſe for ages produced, was the imme- 
diate predeceſſor of the preſent noble peer; and his 
talents roſe no higher than thoſe of knitting and 


ſewing, in which he equalled or outdid moſt of the 


profeſſed k nitters and ſeamſtreſſes of his time. 
The inclinations, though not the talents of the 
ſon, reached much farther. His pedigree, of which 


few peers are ignorant, ſhewed his family once 
* 1 ” held 
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held great power in the ſtate. And he could not 
ſee why he ſhould not, with the family - title and 
eſtate alone, make as conſpicuous a figure as the 
beſt of them. 
- Beſides, his rank and riches had procured him a 
match with orie of the beſt and lovelieſt of her ſex, 
the daughter of a family of the firſt dignity and 
wer in Danemarch. The principal, it not the 
Jole family of that kingdom, that had now eſcaped 
ſevere, deſerved reproach ; while this kept clear 
of all handles to unworthy imputations, but be- 
coming favourites to a worthleſs king. But, it 
was a diſhonour as undeſerved, as the falſe honours, 
the titles, laviſhed on the profligate favourites : 
for, the truly noble perſonage at the head of this 
family, was foremoſt in every generous act, never 
engaged in any thing diſhonourable ; while his 
name carried. influence and- authority, which he 
could never abuſe. An other of his daughters, 
more by accident than choice, was matched to a 
commoner of great wealth and power in Danemarch. 
Such was our Nordwegian peer's alliance in Dane- 
march. © 
Thus allied, and in his own imagination equipped, 
this noble peer conferred with the patriot club, and 
undertook to make their caſe known to the ſo- 
vereign. The deſperate patriots were glad to get a 
on of this conſequence to join them, and ra- 
ther than make him an enemy, ſeemed to coun- 
tenance an undertaking, in which they could not 
ſuſpect his lordſhip would embark further than a 
little looſe converſation. However they entered 
into a ſort of a league with him, offered ſome in- 
ſtructions for his conduct, and promiſed with their 
lives and fortunes to ſupport his lordſhip, while he 
ſnould keep up to their intentions. 


> 
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His lordſhip, under the ſanction of this league, 
ſet out for Danemarch. And going to court, at 
Copenhagen, preſented a complaint againſt the late, 
adminiſtration in Nordweg, to the king, pointing 
out the evils to be apprehended from ſuch unjuſt 
governors. | 

Had his lordſhip's pride admitted his attending to, 
the inſtructions of the league, and appearing be- 
fore the ſovereign on behalt of the . commons and, 
people, or that of the diet of Nordweg; the re- 
monſtrance might poſſibly have had ſome weight; 
with the king. But, when it appeared but a pri- 
vate memorial, moſt inexpreſſive and contemptible, 
from a ſingle perſon too, whole writings and ad- 
dreſs were as mean as his form and deportment; 
the king took no notice of it, and was never known . 
to countenance the peer afterwards, 

His lordſhip however and his friends plumed 
themſelves greatly upon the boldneſs and. greatneſs 
of this memorial. It was therefore publiſhed, 
Many good men eſteemed him honeſt and zealous, - 
that could be ſo hardy as to venture his reputation 
to expoſe himſelf, in this manner. The deſign of 
the attempt was generally approved, tho* the exe» 
cution was. deſpiſed. The patriots, who ſaw all 
with contempt, as his lordſhip made no direct 
mention of them in his memorial, contemned the 

rformance, while they judged it neceſſary to 
_ upon terms with the performer; and the po- 
pulace in general, like drowning rats catching at 
floating ſtraws, almoſt adored the puny efforts of 
the peer, while they looked upon him as the re- 
deemer of their 1/rael. | 

In this eſtimation, he returned to + Nordweg, 
where he was received with the moſt univerſal, joy- 
ous acclamations of a grateful people. This ſhews 
the ſenſe of virws and Jherty, this oppreſſed peo- 
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ple ſtill retained, No man could have made an 
attempr, however weak, to ſerve the cauſe, that 
did not meet with every act of popular approbation. 


When they gave this public teſtimony of their ge. 
netous regards and gratitude to the poor efforts of 4 
baron Ghchildaragh, what would they not have ' 


done for à mam of parts, actuated by the pure love 
of virtue and his country? When they were thus 
taken with the bare ſemblances of virtue, what 
would they not have done on ſight of the reality ? | 
But, his lordſhip's intentions, and how far he was | 


in earneft-and diſintereſted in this cauſe, will appear | 
in the following lines. | 1 
Poor Nutilius at this time wandered about Copen- 4 
i hagen, diſconſolate and deſpondent ; while his ſole 71 


purſuits were the ſtudy of the laws of this and other 
nations. The lovers of his cauſe, who had for- 
metly moſt generouſly fupported him, at length 1 
grew weary of the taſk, and totally neglected and F 
forgot him. However, little as his reptitation or 5 
real character were known in Danemarcbh, he was 


Ahle by his profeſſion to gain ſuch a livelihood, even * 
among ſtrangers, as kept him with decency in the E 
beſt company. a | | 


The efforts and noiſe of all the pretended pa- 
triots made no impreſſion on him, who knew the 
fecret ſprings that ſet every one of the active men 
it motion. He plainly ſaw, their affected regards 
to the citizens of Berger, indeed to the populace at 
Harge, were only ſo many lures to bring theſe to 
their ſide, that by adding a number of them to the 
train of any 'inconfidetable, his value may be in- 
hanſed, as ſingle numeral figures, by the con- 
nection *of cyphers. He contluded from fairly 4 
far propoſitions, that this was the only uſe the | g 


patriots intended to make of the multitude. And 
this, he fairly explained from time to 1 . | 
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letters to his former friends, on whom it had no 
better effect, than cooling their affection to him, 
and giving grounds to a ſurmiſe, that Rutilius was 
much changed himſelf for the worſe, or he could 
not have ſuſpected the generoſity and honour of 
men who outdid the antient patriots of Greece ot 
Rome. Thus Nutilius fell, while more artful men 
thus roſe, in the public efteem. . 

When Nutilius firſt ſaw the memorial and the at- 


tempts of baron. Ghebildaragb, he began to conceive 


ſome hopes of a riſing patriot ſpirit in Nordweg, 
which deſerved, as it required, being applauded and 
cheriſhed. At leaſt, he reſolved to acquit himſelf, 
and therefore wrote the following letter; a 


To the right noble the lord baron of - Ghchil- 
daragb, Rutilius Noricus, health, reſpe&, and 
greeting. | | ; 
My Lord, Fs” Oo es 
Lou will probably be ſurprized at an addrefs 
of this kind from one, ſo unfortunate as to be an 
uiter ſtranger to you. But, when, my motives and 
intentions become known, I hope I ſhall need nei- 
ther introduction nor apology to your lordſhip. 

The bold and generous efforts your lordſhip 
lately made to. avert the impending deſtruction of 

ur country, has recorded you in the book of 
np] among the chief friends of poor Nordwep. 

I, in my humble ſphere, once laid ſome claim 
to that character, and never thought it could be 
doubted, that I was intentionally, if not actually, a 
friend to my unhappy country, till her moſt pene- 
trating, wile, grave and mighty diet thought it fit 


to declare and proſcribe me as an enemy, 


. Having thus, forcibly rather than legally, drove 
me into exile, ſtript of my property, and in _—_ 
940 cline 


*. 


1 
cline of life, in broken health, neceſſitated to ſeek 
a livelihood among ſtrangers ; finding it imprac- 


ticable to return to my wounded country and ruined 


family, and deſpairing of ever ſeeing the compli- 
cated grievances of poor Nordweg redreſſed, from 
the untoward, daſtard and corrupt diſpoſition of 
her favourite ſons ; I threw aſide the political pen, 


and gave myſelf up totally to the ſtudy and practiſe. - 


of my profeſſion; judging it very allowable, after 
having long lahoured to no good effect for the 
health of a moſt diſtempered, not to ſay ungrate- 
ful, body politic, to conſult the ſupport and well- 
ing of the private body natural, which I never 
before could think of ſetting in any degree of com- 
petition with the public. | 
It was ſome time before I could work myſelf up 
to this ſtate of indifference to the public concerns. 
At length, I ſo effectually alienated my attention 
from the noiſy political world, that during my 
exile, I have ſcarcely allowed myſelf to read any 
thing in this way, not fo much as à news- paper or 
the mighty votes of dieeees. 
The treatment I received in my own country, 
by the lawleſs, tyrannical perſecution of bitter ene- 
mies, and the late unaccountable deſertion of my 
once kind and generous friends, made me now give 
up Nordweg, as an honeſt phyſician would a pa- 
tient he found paſt all hopes of recovery. They 
muſt be but ſhallow politicians, that do not now 


fee the members and bowels of the ſtate in ſuch a 
v'retched mortification, as admits of no proſpect of 


cure, but by an entire renovation of the parts; a 
painful and perilous remedy. 01 | 


q 


bu 


applaud. my. inattention ro public affairs, I know 
not. Some of the prudent ones here judged me in 


the right. They ſaid it would be but madneſs to 
5 | ; meddle 


Whether your lordſhip will moſt condemn or 


Ila ſhort, my lord. the purport of this crudeaddreſs 


(- rex }] 

meddle again in any political matters, eſpecially re- 
lating to Nordweg z that I could hope for no good 
to my country or myſelf from any attempt within 
my compaſs, and that from zealous and unſeconded 
attempts, much miſchief to the public, as well as 
to myſelf, might be dreaded. | N 

Yet, my lord, regardleſs of all theſe prudential 
rules, if my former feeble efforts for the common 
cauſe were madneſs, I fear I have fallen into a re- 
lapſe, which is generally ſaid to be more difficult 
of cure than the original diſtemper. | 

In my deſpondency, I never thought I ſhould 
live to ſee a pure patriot riſe to aſſert the abandoned 
cauſe of poor Nordweg. How agreeably was I diſ- 
appointed, how were my long  drooping ſpirits 
raiſed, at gracious heaven's moving a perſon. of 
your lordſhip's rank and power to aſſume the 


glorious character! Till now, I thought my pur- 


poſes fixt ; but behold, I was but as tinder, and 
wanted but free air and a ſpark from baron Ghchil- 
daragh to be kindled into actual fire !- 


is to inform you, that I zealouſly contended for the 
rights of my country, in my low ſphere, till the 
oppreſſive hand of lawleſs power robbed me of my 
liberty and of all means of ſerving the public, at 
home. Shocked at my inability to promote the 
good of my country, I bore my exile with pain. 
But, now that I am placed beyond the tyrant's 
reach, and find one nobleman of virtue enough to 
engage in the precarious cauſe; I again reſolve to 
enter the liſts, ready to ſacrifice my beſt hopes 


here, to contribute my poor mite to the ſervice of 


the public. | : | AK. X. 
Thus your lordſhip's generous ſtruggles for the 
common good, have warmed. and enſivened my 
chilled and drooping heart. I can not conceive your 
50 N motives 
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motives and intentions, other than virtuous and 
loyal. I muſt therefore grieve to find them aſſidu- 
ouſly, grofly mifrepreſented to all ranks here. I am 
thocked at the indignities offered ſuch noble efforts 
to procure the redreſs of public grievance, which 
are areproach to our government, and which may in 
the end prove as fatal to the crown, as they are at 
preſent injurious to the ſubject. I am diſtracted at 
the contemptible treatment given the diet, though 
there was not a ſingle member to be found in it, who 
dared to give his negative to the pronouncing a moſt 
innocent man, an enemy to his country, nemini 
contradicente. And I muſt with perpetual indigna- 
tion, behold the violence done even to my perſecu- 
tors in the diet, for the firſt inſtance in which they 
happened to be in the right. I even reſent injuries 
offered to men that robbed me of all that I held dear 
in life. i e 
Zy the treatment offered your lordſhip, it is plain, 
there is no room to hope for any redreſs of private or 
public wrongs from men in power. And from the 
reports induſtriouſly ſpread to your prejudice, and 
the machinations of evil counſellors, the worſt of 
ene mies, pretended friends, about the throne, and 
the general averſion, with which the corrupt people 
of this country, have poſſeſſed the ſovereign againſt 
out poor ſpot ; we ſurely have every thing that is 
bad to apprehend. os 005 

In ſuch ſad circumſtances, the only reſource I ſee 
left is, by ſtating the facts relative to the affairs- of 
Noruibeg in a proper light, to alarm and rouſe up 
the ſpirit of the Daniſb populace. Sluggiſh, effe- 
minate, corrupt and daſtard as they are, they may 
be moved to beſtir themſelves in our behalf, from 
a ſenſe of their own danger. A wicked miniſtry 
may be more effectually wrought upon by popular 
clamour, than by any regard to truth or _ 


* 
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And I am in your lordſhip's judgment, whether 
there be not ample materials to raiſe ſuch a juſt 
clamour here, againſt the late adminiſtration in 
Nordeweg, as might produce ſome good effects for 
both kingdoms, eſpecially at this conjuncture. 

If theſe notions be honoured with your lordſhip's 
approbation, and you think me capable of giving 
any aſſiſtance ; I am ready, under your ſanction, to 
imbarkin the cauſe. — Your lordſhip muſt judge my 
motives diſintereſted; ſince it is impoſſible I ſhould 
love the ringleaders of the late oppoſition in the 
houſe of commons. Beſides, while I muſt approve 
the part of their conduct, in defence of which your 
lordſhip has been moved ; I muſt deteſt the viſible 
motives to this conduct : for, to me, they appear, 
to have the ſame incentives to good and to evil 


actions; they certainly have now oppoſed a tyrant 


from no better principles or motives than thoſe, 


upon which they lately proſcribed a loyal ſubje&; 


private reſentment and fear of the loſs of place or 


power, 


Yet notwithſtanding, I think all lovers of their 


country, ſhould join and avail themſelves of every 
opportunity offered, by good men or by bad, to 


romote the common good. This opportunity 


ſhould ſurely be attended to; as, by prudeng; 


nagement, it may be improved to the beſt purpaſe ; 


while the neglecting it may prove fatal in its conſe- 


uences. 
? If your lordſhip judges my deſign worthy of 
your - countenance, I have nothing more to ask, 
than that you will keep theſe propoſals and my in- 
tentions profound ſecrets, and help me from time 
to time with ſome proper materials. An exact and 
well grounded account of the riſe and progreſs of 
the conteſt between the viceroy and the commons; 


a minute detail of the proceedings of both parties g 
4 


ſpeeches, 
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ſpeeches, addreſſes, and votes in the diet; rational 
writings, on either ſide, if any ſuch there be, will 
be requiſite. And as ſoon as your lordſhip furniſhes 
me thus, I ſhall as ſoon as poſſible open my plan, 
and proceed to inform the public here, whole atten- 
tion is now fully raiſed, of the true ſtate of the caſe, 
and to point out to them how far their duty and 
intereſt conſpire to oblige them to ſtand forth in juſt ' 
oppoſition to the impending deſtruction of Nord- 
weg, which muſt facilitate and expedite that of 
Danemarch. 1 
I fear my zeal has tranſported me beyond due 
bounds. But, I hope, I have not incurred the 
imputation of arrogance. - I am ſenſible, there may 
be many more powerful advocates for this cauſe. 
Bur, as no writer has as yet appeared on this behalf 
here; I muſt fear the cauſe, in this reſpect neglected, 
And this prompts me, thro* your lordſhip, to offer 
my poor ſervices to a ſinking country, tho' it has 
ungratefully caſt me off and undone me and 
mine, | | 
It is fit to inform your lordſhip, that our courti- 
ers here affect to impute all the late commotions 
in-Nordweg, to a ſpirit of diſaffection to the preſent 
overnment, and a deſign to break the connexion 
tween the two kingdoms, and to raiſe diſturb- ' 
ances in favour of the pretenſions of Albert. But, 
I ſhould not think it difficult to turn the ſcales, and 
ſhew more room to ſuſpect the movers of the late 
violent meaſures in Nordweg, proceeded upon ſuch 
pernicious principles; as there can be no way of 
ſtrengthening the intereſt of Albert, ſo effectual, as 
rendering the family on the throne hateful, by giv- 
ing the ſanction of their name to corruption, oppreſ- 
ſion and tyranny. And as meaſures of this kind have 
of late been inculcated and purſued by men of prin- 
ciples averſe to the eſtabliſhment, lately taken into 
: ; favour ; 
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favour; it is more than probable, an imputation of 
this kind properly placed, would meet with due 
credit, after the charges lately made and fully proved, 
tho? ill ſupported, againſt two men veſted with the 
molt important truſt among us. x 
The impatience and hurry in which I am forced 
to write, muſt make this appear but a rude and' 
inconnected sketch to your lordſhip. I am more 
ſollicitous to lay my motives and intentions open 
to your lordſhip's view, than to poliſh or decorate' 
my writings. I have nothing but the common 
gre and your lordſhip's honour in view. To theſe 

am willing to ſacrifice my own peace and private 
intereſt, I am vain, or rather proud, enough to 
tell your lordſhip, that if my character be enquired, 
any where out of the houſe of commons, it will be 
found that my integrity ſtands untainted, and that 
neither the frowns of adverſity or the ſmiles of 
proſperity have been able to make me mercenary. ” 

If ſo, your lordſhip will not condemn an humble 

zeal that concurs with yours, - tho* you may from 


wiſer motives reject the profered ſervice. If I be 


ſo happy as to obtain your lordſhip's approbation ; 
I beg you will, as 2 as poſſible, honour me 
with your commands. If I may not hope to be ſo 
happy, let me beg you will either burn or return F 
this letter, and forgive the preſumption of one, who 
has the ambition to. miniſter to your patriot views, 
and to manifeſt with what reſpect and duty, 
I am, 
My Lonp, 
Your LorDpsniP's, 
molt faithful | 
and obedient ſervant. 
R. N. 


Q 2 | This 
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This letter was dated from the Heeren: ſtraat at 
Copenhagen, February 14th, 1634, when his lord- 
ſhip had entered into a ſtrict patriot league with the 
preſident of the commons, now left out of the re- 
gency, and all the leading members, who were 
either diſplaced, unpenſioned, or in fome manner 
highly irritated by the viceroy. 

Had theſe all along, from juſt motives, uniformly 
oppoſed, and thereby prevented, this man's evil 
adminiſtration; how much had it been to their ho- 
- Nour ? but, their lately paſt conduct ſhews, what 
their future confirms, that the objections to the con- 
duct of the viceroy, lay againſt the man, not againſt 
his meaſures z againſt him in his private, not in his 
public capacity: for, had theſe men been ſeverally 
gratified in their reſpective demands, the viceroy 
might have done what he liſted, without controul ; 


as the ſubſcquent conduct of theſe great patriots will 


evince. 

Indeed. the conduct of his excellency was in all 
reſpects as blameable towards his opponents, as 
theirs to him ; for, he ſtript every member indiſ- 
criminately of his employments and preferments, 
_ civil and military, as well as of his penſion; not 
regarding whether he held them upon the honour 


of the crown, purchaſed them with his fortune, or 


xeceived thein as the wages of paſt ſervices to this 
viceroy or his predeceſſors, 


This could not fail of hurting. his excellency's 


credit and his cauſe. * It cemented the connexions, 
and gave weight to the aſſociations againſt him. 
The contemptible treatment given the baron Ghicbil- 
daragh by the king, raiſed hiseredit with the popu- 
lace and the commons, and ſpurred him on more 
zealouſlyte form a league: againſt the viceroy. But, 
what his ſordſhip and the reſt of the band of patriots 
had in view, while they took up all the So of 
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the public, and raiſed its hopes to an incredible 
heighth, will be ſeen in the ſequel. 

Here Jet one obſerve, that = ſimplicity of Rati- 
lius's heart alone, and his unwillingneſs to look on 
the black ſide of human nature, could have caufed 
him to miſtake the character of baron Ghchilderagh, 


who had long rendered himſelf as hateful, as his 


power, influence, or fame extended. Nordwey . 
hardly knew ſo great a tyrant' as this nobleman, 
where his power reached, Nothing was done within 
his diſtrict, but as he liked, No man could make 
an improvement even in his lands or houſe, nor 
keep a horſe or a dog, but by his permiſſion.” To 
give one inſtance out of many. 

Flamberg, a neighbouring gentleman, happened 
to have a horſe, which the lord liked. His lordſhip 
therefore ſent a groom to bid money for the beaſt, 
zudging that to court his lord's countenance,” the 
owner would, as was the cuſtom, offer the horſe as 
a preſent, a ſacrifice to avert the wrath of a in 
divinity 

Flonderg being unfortunately too fond 4 the 


horſe, and hurt at the offer, decllned the ſale, in civil 


terms. This, the young lord could not brook with, 
and therefore, reſolved to puniſh exemplarily, an 
unprecedented, daring offender.. Every engine of 
rſecution was let looſe upon poor Flamberg x his 
— were laid waſte, his friends and neighbours 
were forced to forſake him; by which means his 
life was rendered fo uneaſy, that he determined to 
quit the country. His friends enquired how he 
had diſobliged the lord? he Bals of 'no. offence; 


but refuſing to part with his horſe. They told him, 


that was cauſe enough, and that he muſt ſtraight 
way make the beaſt a peace - offering to his angry 
lord. He, with mach geek perſwaſion and great reluc- 
tance, n went to the lord's 9 and 


uns! 

offered him the horſe upon any terms, on which his 
lordſhip ſhould vouchſafe to accept him. The lord» 
ſeemed then indifferent about the horſe ; but aſked 
the gentleman to dine, poſtponing the talking of 
the ſale till after dinner. 
Flamberg now thought his friends wiſe in their 
advice, and already began to exult upon the happy 
proſpect of a reconciliation with his lord. Dinner 
being over, he preſſed his lordſhip to accept of the 
horſe. The peer cooly thanked him, ſaying he now 
had no occaſion for him, at the ſame time aropping 
tome. hints to ſhorten his viſit. 

Flamberg diſappointed, took his leave ; went to 


the ſtables, called his fervants to get him his horſes. 


But, how ſhall his/aftoniſhment be painted or con- 
ceived, when he found his favourite horſe cloſe cropt 
and dock'd? He would have expoſtulated, had 


even like to have raged, at this horrid abule, the 
greateſt diſgrace in Nordweg; but he was ſoon given 


to underſtand, it was all in vain, that he muſt take 
what he got, and had better depart, contented it 
happened no worſe. There was no remedy, He 
was forced to ſubmit. This was the temper of the 
peer, from whom 'Nordweg was to hope for redreſs 
of grievances, even in the apprehenfions of the 
miſtaken Nutilius. But, he 4 not this and 
many ſuch like parts of this peer's private character. 
Otherwiſe he had not :flattered himſelf with hopes 
of his doing or intending well to his country.. The 
uel of his lordſhip's character proves this. He 
wanted but power the-farther to exert his tyrannical 
_ ſpirit: for, regardleſs of all ſenſe of law and right, 
even of common decency, he ſhewed - himſelf, 
wherever he could, a moſt proud, haughty, arbi- 
traty deſpot; and only formed aſſociations, or ſhared 
his authority, purely to acquire new weight and 


8 to gratity the ſordid purpoſes of a perverſe 
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LETTER XIV. 


N the aſſociations, three men were principally 
deitined to be ſacrificed to appeaſe the incenſed 
public. Theſe were the viceroy, his ſon the ſecre- 
tary, and the primate. The crimes laid to the 
charge of the firſt were influencing and reſtraining 
the debates in the diet, whoſe privileges are inviol- 
able; offering a bill and uſing violent meaſures to 
get it paſt into a law, to give the crown a right to 
all ſurplus money in the treaſury, and to alter the 
original, eſſential form of acts of the diet, ſud- 
denly proroguing the diet, while moſt of the public 
buſineſs was depending, and ſuppreſſing many bills 
ready for the royal aſſent; then arming a band of 
lawleſs rioters, and authoriſing civil blood ſhed, to 
the great terror and detriment of the ſubjects; his 
robbing the commons of means to explain their con- 
duct, and induſtriouſly maligning and miſrepreſent- 
ing them, to his majeſty; and the ſpoiling many 
men of their employ ments civil and military, many 
of which were private purchaſes; as alſo of penſions 
given by his majeſty or preceding viceroys, as 
rewards to merit and ſervices to the crown; and all 
this, to puniſh members for acting agreeable to 
their conſciences, and the truſt repoſed in them by 
their conſtituents. Thus pompous and ſpecious 
was the charge againſt the viceroy. h 
Tho' theſe were crimes, without oppoſition or 
reflection, openly practiſed, in ſome degree, by every 
preceding viceroy, as well as this, heretofore ; yet 
were they ever till now overlooked by the com- 
plaiſant, indulging commons, while their leaders 
were gratified. Now that theſe were diſpleaſed, 
every mouth cried out for revenge, for redreſs of 
1 public 
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public grievances, for ſatisfaction to an injured 
nation, tor blood. O] blood! blood, Iago 
Theſe were popular cries, which catched and in- 
flamed the multitude. * 


The crimes imputed to the ſon, were influencing 


elections in the houſe as well as out of it, and 
attempting to corrupt members when elected, and 
to influence their voices againſt their country, in 
favour of the moſt iniquitous meaſures of his father's 
adminſtration. If this were true, it was only cri- 
minal for two reaſons, with the patriots ; firſt, be- 
cauſe the attempts miſcarried; and ſecondly, becauſe 
all the patriot members, had time immemorial 
| judged the ſole right of influencing and corrupting 
electors and elected, and direQting the voices of the 
commons in all public, as well as private concerns 


in the houſe, was the ſole and unalienable property 


of their preſent preſident, who had, ever ſince he 
held the chair, exerted this power without reſtraint 
or controul, with all its perquiſites and emoluments; 
till his province was ſurrepitiouſly invaded by the 
managementof the preſent viceroy and his creatures. 

However, what was deemed no crime in the preſi- 
'dent, and made his ſeat looked upon with envy by 
the ambitious, was undoubtedly, nemini contradicente, 
a crime in the ſecretary ; with this then he was to 
be branded, aggravating his guilt with the farther 
charge of extorting moſt exorbitant and exceſſive 


| fees in his office, bordering upon bribes ; a crime 
never known to be charged before upon any ſecre- 


tary of Nordweg, before he left the kingdom; and 
conſequently a crime, becauſe it interfered with the 
perquiſites of ſome of the patriots. But, however 
the charge might have been'founded, it could not 


fail of ſtirring up the popular reſentment againſt the 


ſuppoſed offender. 
| Wt And 
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And to the other foul imputations thrown out 
againſt the primate, as before mentioned, was ad- 
ded that of aiding and abetting the father and the 
ſon in all branches of their evil adminiſtration z the 
principal weight of which accuſation appeared to 
be no more, than his interfering with the eſtabliſhed 
province of the preſident of the commons, who was 
long confeſſed the ſole and abſolute ruler of that 
houſe, and was never known to give any oppoſition 
to the crown or its ſubſtitutes, before he ſaw his 
province invaded and his power likely to fall. 

Tho? ſome of theſe crimes might have been but 
imaginary, and others were crimes only againſt the 
preſident and his faction; yet many of them ap- 
peared too well founded and too deep to be over- 
looked; while the ſmalleſt of them, dreſſed up art- 
fully in blackening expreſſions, ſerved to make out 
a capital charge, with a prejudiced populace, To 
the jaundiced eye, all things ſeem green. 

The blackening theſe men ſerved the patriots ſe- 
veral purpoſes. Men who have no virtues of their 
own, thine among thoſe who are ſtript of the cha- 
racter. The blacker the courtiers were made, the 
brighter the patriots appeared. But, matters were 
now carried to ſuch extremities, by both factions, 
that nothing could reſtore the excluded patriots to 
their places and penſions, but faſtening the charges 
of capital crimes upon the viceroy and his agents. 
Therefore this was done with all the aſſiduity and 
clamour poſſible. The Alighteſt flips of govern- 
ment were magnified into capital crimes. Real 


_ crimes were aggravated, and all loudly proclaimed 


to the multitude, whoſe rage boiled over upon the 

occaſion. | * bs | 

. Impeachments were promiſedand prepared againſt 

the viceroy, againſt the ſecretary, and againſt the 

treaſurer for laying out = public money 2 
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of, unappropriated, without the authority of the 
diet. And as for the primate, a few votes to diſ- 
qualify him for ſerving in the regency, was to ſate 
the moderate revenge of the patriots, and the un- 
offended, tho? incenſed populace. 

Theſe were the ſchemes laid by the commons, 
to the performance of which, each ſolemnly bound 
himſelf to the other, and all to the public. Above 
all, the preſident of the commons was foremoſt in 
theſe charges and thele promiſes to the members and 
to the injured and inraged multitude. And as he 
engaged to exert his ſovereign fway to get the im- 
peachments brought in and ſupported by the houſe, 


- fo the baron Ghchildaragh undertook to carry them 


thro* the houſe of nobles, where he had eſtabliſhed 
an intereſt for the purpoſe, among the laity, the 
clergy always withdrawing in caſes of blood. 


One would imagine Ratilius's letter could not 


fail of being welcome to this whole junto, to the 
baron in particular. - It certainly muſt have been 


fo, had their real purpoſes been what they profeſſed 


in public and in private. But, they were too wiſe 


to accept the offer. Each of the chiefs had his ſe- 
eret views, which a publication of this ſort muſt 
have marred. Whatever the herd was made to be- 
lie ve, the leaders meant only by threats to force the 
government into their meaſures; let them be but 
ified in their private views, and any viceroy 
might, as heretofore, take his fling in the adminiſtra- 
tion. For theſe reaſons, an appeal, ſuch as Rutilius 
ſed, might poſſibly carry matters to too great 
extremities, without anſwering the private ends of 
any of the faction. Some men might be brought 
to the ſcaffold or the gallows; but the opponents 
might be Kill left to ſeek for the favourite objects 
of their wiſhes. The letter was ſhewn to a choſen 
few, and by unanimous voice decricd and rejected. 
. Rulilius 
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Rutilius hearing this, gave copies of it to ſeyeral of 
his friends, to warn them againſt the wiles of- theſe 
inſidious pretenders to the love of liberty and their 
country. And finding that all this pompous ſhew 
of patriotiſm, not known before in the memory of 
man, in Nordweg, was but a conteſt of private 
men for their own ends, quite regardleſs of the pub- 
lic concerns; he drop'd his pen and turned his 


thoughts another way, 


LETTER XV. 


Reader of any forecaſt, with a flight ſenſe of 
honour, would naturally judge that the com- 
mons of Nordweg, headed by the noble peer, could 
not poſſibly fail of fulfilling their repeated folemn 
engage ments to and with the public. To learn the 
truth, he muſt attend me thro” a review of the next 
ſeſſion of the diet at Bergen. 25 
It was now judged imprudent by the Daniſh mi- 
niſtry to continue baron Dorenſaght or his ſon in 
their high employments in Nordwes; And it is 
probable, thefe prudent noblemen, did not think 
it quite expedient again to encounter a whole in- 
raged people, with the commons and ſome of the 
principal nobles at their head. They therefore 
wiſely declined the taſk, each taking, as it were in 
exchange, the firſt employments that became va- 
cant in Danemarch, that were neareſt an equivalent 
to thoſe they were forced to give up. | 
A new viceroy was now to be,nominated; when 
after ſome conſideration the count Yartinghurgh 
was judged the fitteſt to fill up the place in the pre- 
ſent poſture of affairs. He was a nobleman of the 
firſt rank and fortune, of moderate parts, not highly 
cultivated by letters; but of reputed honour and 
| R 2 plrobity 
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5 throughout all the ftations of life. He 


ad had but little experience of men; and as his 


heart was unpractiſed in guile; he never ſuſpected 


any man of ill, without cauſe. He was humane, 
benevolent, good-natured, moſt hoſpitable and af- 
fable. And nothing was farther from his heart, 
than an ambition to be put into great employ- 
ments, beyond his ability to diſcharge. But, he was 
forced ſometimes to ſubmit to the exigencies of the 
court. 

It was not yet judged a convenient point of time 
to come to an open rupture with the Nordwegrans ; 
Danemarch being then engaged in a tedious, expen- 


ſive and precarious war with Sweden. It was at this 
juncture judged moſt prudent to ſend a man of this 


character with full powers to heal up the dangerous 
wounds, with which Nordweg yet ſmarted. But, it 
was more for the ſanction of this nobleman's name, 
than from any opinion of his political talents, that 
he was ſent upon this doubtful and perilous under- 
taking.” And, to ſecure his conduct, agreeable to 
the purpoſes of his — they made him take 
as his ſecretary, a man of reputed good ſenſe and 
thorough knowledge of the intentions of the mi- 
niſtry, and who had a natural intereſt in the country. 
The count of Tartingburgb too, had a conſider- 
able intereſt there: his father had formerly ſerved 
there as viceroy, and made ſtrong connexions with 
ſome of the moſt opulent and lately enobled fami- 
lies there; the Ponſiburgbs, now impeered by the 
title of Beton; and by his wife, he had ſome al- 
liance with the preſident of the commons, who was 
a deſcendant of the antient and illuſtrious family of 
Suberton. | 

Before we proceed further in this narrative, it 
may be ſatisfactory to ſome readers to explain the 
characters of ſome of the principal ꝑerſonages 0 
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the drama, now engaged in acting the tragical ſtate- 
farce in Nordweg. 4 

The preſident of the commons was the deſcen- 
dant of a younger ſon of one of the moſt antient 
and illuſtrious Daniſh families ſettled in Nordweg. 
They got footing in this country in the reign of 

ueen Margaret, who raiſed the firſt of them to 
the houſe of nobles; in which rank, the virtues of 
the ſucceſſors raiſed the heirs of the family, and 
enobled other branches, while - honours were the 
rewards of virtue ; which was hardly the caſe half 
a century after the queen's death: ſo that ſubſe- 
quent creations of nobility oftener carried and in- 
fixed ſtains than honours. 

The titles remaining in this family were thoſe of 
the counts of Suberton and Orfinburgh, each of which 
houſes had produced ſome of the beſt members of 
ſociety, and one of them in particular honoured and 
obliged the world with one of the greateſt orna- 
ments to his country or to mankind ; Frederick 
Boleſtadt, ſurnamed Gudfruktig, i. e. the religious 
philoſopher; moſt properly; for he was a man of 
moſt extenſive knowledge in all kinds of literature, 
in all ſciences and arts, and indued with every vir- 
tue that might contribute to exalt the dignity of 
human nature, added to the pureſt notions and the 
moſt ſtrict regards to the revealed and eſtabliſhed 
religion. | 

Of a family thus enobled by nature, and by law, 
ſprung Weinflaſche Boleſtadt. In his father's time, 
all ſenſe of morality and religion began to expire, 
with all regard to letters and ſound politics, in Nord. 
weg. Intereſts were to be kept up in the ſtate by 
factions. Factions were formed upon aſſociations 
in vice. Theſe laid the foundation for falſe friend- 


ſhip, which owed its origine to confederacies in ini- 
quity. 5 : | 
The 
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The chief bond of ſociety now known in Nord- 
coeg, was wine. No man pretended to know ano- 
ther, till he got drunk with him. Invitations were 
now ſent to bring men to get drunk together, as in 
our days to drink tea or play at cards. If a man 
was aſked whether or no he knew another; to an- 
ſwer poſitively in the negative, he ſaid, he never 
got drunk with him. Hence the greateſt civility 
that could be paid a perſon of diſtinction was to 
make him fuddled, or to get heartily drunk with 
him. The principal teſt of integrity was drawn 
from drunkenneſs : for, it was ſaid, ſuch a man 


was a very honeſt, becauſe a very drunken, fellow. 


A man that did not drink fair, that is, as deep, as 
others in company, was reckoned a moſt diſhoneſt 
and unworthy companion. And he that let his 
gueſt get away before he made him dead drunk, or 


was himſelf put dead drunk to bed, was remem- 


bered with infamy for generations. | 

All families of diſtinction were now under a ne- 
ceſſity of making drinking a principal part of the 
education of their children. In this, they were ini- 
tiated early. They ſucked in French claret with the 
nurſe's milk; and learned to drink hiſtorical toaſts 
to the memory of the dead, particularly that of 
Frederick, ſtiled immortal, before they could yet 
ſpeak plain. Drinking thus became habitual from 


infancy. And as the rankeſt poiſon given early, 


in ſmall quantities and gradually inereaſed, ever is 
found to loſe of its deadly quality; fo claret be- 
came ſo familiar to the Nordwegians, that ſome 
were able to drink as far as ſix, ſeven or eight quarts 
at a ſitting, which was frequently prolonged to 
twenty four, and ſometimes to thirty ſix hours, 
and then after a ſhort ſleep renewed again for ſe- 
veral hours or even days; a man being always reck- 


oned good company while he could drink. his glaſs 
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regularly in his turn and fit up without puking or 
ſleeping. _ 

This, among other vices, was borrowed from 
the Danes, among whom it had now grown ſome- 
what obſolete, giving place to ſome more faſhion- 
able fin. How happy is it, that the ſedate, ſenſi- 
ble and moderate inhabitants of theſe poliſhed king- 
doms, keep free of theſe among other Daniſh and 
Nordwegian abominations ? 

Such an age gave birth to our famous Weinflaſcbe. 
Such were the cuſtoms of the times, that formed 
his manners. He was not much burthened with 
learning, and was ſufficiently verſed in numbers to 
calculate certain quantities, and the values of acres, 
cattle and men, in crowns, ſhillings and pence, 
His patrimony was not large; but his connections 
with the great were very conſiderable. And theſe, 
he ſtrengthened by an additional alliance with a 
ſuperior branch of his own family. His natural 
parts and diſpoſitions were good, rather than great. 
And, had they been improved by proper educa- 
tion, and directed to proper objects, by wile pre- 
cepts or good example, they might have made an 
accompliſhed man, an additional honour to his fa- 
mily, and a bleſſing to his country. 

But, the increaſe of craft and cunning, not the 
culture or propagation of good ſenſe, was the chief 
object in education held deſirable in his time. He 
was well inſtructed in what man was, not in what man 
ſhould be. And he early acquired the capital ac- 
compliſhment for a man that would learn the ſe- 
crets of other men, while he concealed his on; 
he could bear from fix to eight bottles of claret, 
while few of his contemporaries could come within 
a bottle or two of him. Yet, he was always ob- 


ſerved to fill his glaſs as high and drink as fair as 
any 


n 1 
any man. By which he ſoon eſtabliſhed the cha- 
racter of a very honeſt fellow, univerſally. 

He never ſtudied any ſyſtem of polity, and was 
only by rote, and that but ſlightly, acquainted with 
that of Nordweg or Danemarch. But, he had na- 
tural ſagacity enough to ſee what the ſprings and 
movements of government were in both kingdoms, 
and found no difficulty in purſuing the plan, upon 
which the adminiſtration of both were carried on, 
when it came to his turn to bear a part in either, 

He was no orator; but could expreſs himſelf 
ſenſibly and forcibly enough in ſhort ſentences upon 
any ſubject ; eſpecially in private, where he could 
enforce his arguments beyond moſt men by the 
perſuaſive rhetoric of the big bottle. 

In ſpeaking of public affairs, he either had, or 
affected to ſhew, great modeſty, and a diffidence 
in himſelf; paying ſuch a deference to others, as 
gave the generality of thoſe he thus converſed with, 
to underſtand, he acknowledged the ſuperiority in 
them. | 

This pleaſed every body ; gained him univerſal 
love and confidence; and got him firſt thought a fit 
preſident for the commons; a ſtation in which 
every member was ſure to rule him, while he, by 
theſe means, was able to rule, if not every member, 
yet a ſufficient majority to ſerve all his purpoſes, 
Thus: accompliſhed and allied to ſome of the 
greateſt families, Boleſtadt was without oppoſition 
choſen preſident of the commons, the firſt vacancy 
in the beginning of the reign of Chriftiern IV. 
Here he was ſoon found to have eſtabliſhed ſuch 
a deſpotic ſway, that the miniſtry found it neceſſary 
to make an intereſt in him. W 

There could be nothing more inconſiſtent with _ 
the freedom of the kingdom, than taking off the 
attention of a man ſet at the head of the democracy, 

I the 
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the preſident of the commons, from the duties of 
that great office, by any miniſterial employment; 
But, this was one of the Daniſb ſchemes tor break+ 
ing the power of the commons in Nordweg. There - 
fore, for ſome time, it was found neceſſary to make 
the preſident one of the regency, in the abſence of 
the viceroy. And for this purpoſe, none was more 
fit or more neceſſary for the miniſtry than Bolgſtadt, 
none more dangerous to the people of Nordweg z 
as he had acquired the moſt abſolute, extenſive 
ſway in the commons. 6 

Without him, no point could be carried, and 
by his nod, any thing might be got to paſs, under 
the ſanction of the commons. No election in the 
diet was made, without his interpoſition. No elec- 
tion was valid, without his ſanction. And ey 
election, he thought proper, was fruſtrated or diſ- 
ſolved. To him, ſuch as had ambition for ſeats in 
the commons, were forced to apply for a kind of 


permiſſion to declare themſelves candidates. And 


to him, the elected were forced to ſue, to cringe, 
and to inliſt in his bands, before they could think 
their ſeats ſecure. He was the firſt man conſulted 
by the miniſtry, when they meant to carry any illicit 
point. Whether or no he diſſwaded them from at- 
tempting any and what meaſures, he and they 
were beſt able to tell. But, they that ſurvived; hi 
ſaw and declared, that he countenanced and carri 
every queſtion the court propaſed, till he found 
what he was taught to be his province invaded, the 


powers and perquiſites of his office reduced. Then 


indeed, he gave very powerful and memorable op- 


poſition; became a patriot and an hero, and held 


lo for a ſeſſion or two, and might have continued 
ſo longer, had he not grown tired of the place, and 
found his ſatelites likely to deſert him. 2 
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He had held the chair with great honour and 
was believed a patriot, by the generality of the peo- 
ple, who did not look into his meaſures, for 
eighteen or twenty years. Rutilius was one of the 
firſt, who explained and expoſed theſe meaſures; 
for: which, the preſident became RN utilius's firſt and 
moſt powerful enemy; but without giving the ob · 
ject of his wrath, the leaſt room to ſuſpect his in- 
dignation, much leſs his enmitix. | 
Whether or no he would have ſtooped to make 
ſeparate terms for himſelf, excluſive of his faction, 
is a matter of doubt. It is moſt certain, he had an 


herd of the moſt infamous, perfidious ſlaves to deal 


with, that were each taken up in ſoliciting for their 
own private advantages apart, and regarded their 
preſident no further, than they found his power and 
authority conducive or ſubſervient to their intereſt; 
ſuch were all that were capable of ſpeaking a ſen- 
tence in ſupport of the chair. Theſe were a few; 
but they had many implicit followers, and ſome 
few honeſt, miſtaken men joined in the choir. 

It was in this man's power to make as glorious 


aà retreat, as he was once induced to make a ſtand 


againſt the enemies of his country. He knew his 
minions, when they leaſt ſuſpected it. He .knew 
the parts, they were privately, as well as publicly, 
acting. And he might have renounced the mea- 
ſures of the government, and diſclaimed fellowſhip 
with his abandoned, perfidious crew, reſigning a 
chair, that was no longer to be held with honour 
or a clear eonſcien dmg. 

But, he well ſaw the giving it up in, this manner, 
would ibe a matter of triumph to his enemies; as it 
would gratify-one ambitious, leader, that long had 
had an ee upon it, and might in de end expoſe 
him to the inſolence of the little ſlaves, that were 
raiſed by, and ſome time lived upon, his ſmiles ; as 


# 
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maggots are engendered and live in the ſun; both 
alike the offspring of corruption. | EO 
The country had not virtue enough to encourage 
ſuch, a ſacrifice. Therefore Bolęſtadt, thought it 
moſt prudent to get into an higher rank, with a 
conſiderable addition to his fortune, which might 
put him and his family out of the reach of the in- 
ſults of his late ſlaves; and promiſed to gratify his 
pride, by procuring him the reſpect ever attending 
title and riches, in countries bereft of all ſenſe of vir- 
tue and freedom. Hence the preſident, dropping 
the party that were preparing to drop him, made 
the beſt terms for himſelf and a few truſty minions, 
and retired, leaving the reſt of the faction to ſhift 
for themſelves, as they intended he ſhould, and 
giving the viceroy an opportunity of filling the 
common's chair, in the manner hereafter relateq; 


LETTER XVI. 


HE next in popular eſteem,” and in inti- 
macy with Boleſtadt, was Kittar Gorter ; 
a man of an antient, reſpectable plebean fa- 
mily, dignified with knighthood. He was long 
known to aſpire at the preſident's chair, and to keep 
up an intereſt for it, was known to have expended 
above an hundred hogſheads of Margueaux. This 
commoner had about a dozen relations at his back 
in the diet, who carried many with them into a 
faction, all at the beck of their family leader, 
Theſe were often able to determine the fate of aqueſ- 
tion as they liſted. But they for ſome time had re- 
mained ſubſervient to the preſident Boleftadt, hoping 
by his intereſt, when he ſhould ſome time or other 
reſign, to put the head of the family and faction 
into the chair. rect. EF 

This factious leader counterfeited ſo well, 
that he got the reputation of a friend ro Bole- 
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fadt, whom he mortally hated, and of a lover 
of his country, which he was ever ready to ſacri- 
fice, as the nod of power directed. Had not this 
been his character, he had hardly been appointed as 
he was, one of the ſenate. 14 25 

For this great man, a ſoft word or a ſmile from 
a viceroy, was an ample bribe, for a vote or ſo. 
But, a ſmall place or penſton for an indigent rela- 
tion, would have made him a rampant orator for 
the court, to whoſe queſtion he ſecured his faction 
of dependants, and his dozen of worthy kindred : 
Theſe have been known to awake out of a profound 
ſleep, juſt atthe putting of a queſtion, and only to 
enquire on which fide the Kittar, their leader went, 
to determine their voices. | 

The character of this man may be eaſily conceived, 
from his becoming the moſt bitter enemy of Ruti- 
lius, whom he had never ſeen, and with whom, 
no ſort of dealing or intercourſe had ever happened. 
Yet Ki/tar and his pliantfollowers firſt joined heartily 
in the perſecution and proſcription of this innocent, 
unoffending man; whom they found unfit, if not 
dangerous to their purpoſes. | 

This however, he conducted with his uſual ſecrecy 
ſo that few knew the Kittar had engaged in the 
cruelty, When Rutilius was removed, his friends 
in Danemarch as well as in Nordweg, ſollicited for 
the reſtoration of the unfortunate exile. The Kittar 
among the reſt was either perſonally in Bergen, or 
by letters from Copenhagen, addreſſed in behalf of 
the injured man. To the one, the ſuple knight 
declared he was aſhamed and ſorry for the part, the 
commons had unadviſedly acted in this perſecution. 
Bad his friends call him home,. and he would be 
anſwerable for the conſequence; for, that he would 
take care to ſkreen the unfortunate man from injury 
and moleſtation, - To the letters from Copenhuger 
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he gave a direct contrary anſwer: he openly avowed 
(but in letters he judged would be ſeen by none but 
thoſe ro whom they were addreſſed ;) © that neither 
he nor any of his fellows felt any ſenſe of remorſe 
or ſorrow, for the puniſhment juſtly inflicted on 
Rutilius, whom they upon ſufficientgroundsdeclared 
an enemy to his contrary, and therefore deſerving 
baniſhment ; but on the country, that if it were to 
do again, they would as heartily concur in it as they 
did at firſt.” | r 

Boleſtadt was cenſured for not keeping faith with 
this man; for not giving him notice of his inten- 
tions to quit the chair. But, who will condemn 
him if they conſider, that he muſt have known his 
man? Weinflache muſt have early ſeen the double- 
dealing heart of Kittar Gorter. He could not there- 
fore truſt him. And his prudence may be ſeen in 
this, from the part Gorter bore in public affairs, when 
he found the chair was vacant, and that the viceroy 
intended to give the commons a conge d'elire for his 
brother-in-law : for, tho* the eyes of the commons 
and the whole kingdom were upon him, all to ſome 
of the members whom the viceroy had engaged; he 
had neither ſenſe nor fortitude enough to ſtand an 
election, upon which he had long ſet his heart; but 
went to court, and told the viceroy, that he not 
only declined ſtanding a competitor for the chair 
with his excellency's brother; but would even give 
him his vote and intereſt. Such was the firſt of the 


ſteady patriots, with which Boleſtadt was connected. 


Let us ſee of what the reſt were made. {4 

Alfter Kitter Gorter, his kinſman and allie, the 
much famed pleader, Maloffuzz, deſerves men- 
tion. This was one of the firſt orators known in 
the diet or courts of Nordweg. He ſet out as moſt 
men of parts did in his time, with oppoſing the 
miniſtry, For which, the government took * 
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ol him, and would have found means of cruſhing 
him. But, he had formed an alliance with the Gor- 
ters, who promiſed for his ſilence and ſervility, if 
the court would diſtinguiſh him with ſome mark of 
fayour. Upon this, he was made the chief pleader 
to the king, a place that gratified his pride, rather 
than glutted his avarice. He held his place and did 
as the court bad him, for ſome years. 

But, he at length diſcovered, as the public 
acknowledged, the weight of his power in the courts 
as a pleader, and in the diet, as a member. He 
judged his place bore no proportion to his merit, 
and thought it right to break once more with the 
court, in order to oblige them to purchaſe his ſer- 
vices at an higher rate. The court once ſilenced him 
for a ſeſſion with promiſes, and giving ſome things 
beneath, his acceptance, to ſome of his brethren 
and kinſmen. But, in the next ſeſſion, he thought 
it proper to fly off again and inſiſt upon ſome of the 
firſt things in the gift of the crown; which, happen- 
ing then not to be obtainable, he formed a ſeeming 
cloſe connexion with Boleſtadt, who took him into 
all his ſecrets, and made an actual proviſion for him, 
when he retired from the chair. This, the pleader 
did not at firſt dare to accept, dreading the reſent- 
meat of-the populace, whom he had ſo often duped. 
Hie might have informed Gorter of all that was 
tranſacting between the preſident and viceroy ; but 
he feared diſappointment in his own projects, as well 
as in thoſe of his friend and patron, by ſuch a diſ- 
covery. And ſo gave one inſtance of virtue, ſuch as 
it was. When the popular fury was afſwaged this 
gentleman ſollicited for his ſtipulated employment. 
But, could not, for ſome time, obtain his wiſhes. 
But, before the next meeting of the diet, it was found 
1 expentiont to ſtop the venal orator's mouth. 

The fourth commoner, we ſhall mention, deſerves 
an higher rank among the leaders. Gunter Fubr- 

| man 
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man was à gentleman of a ſmall fortune, who gor 
a polite education and ſtudied the law. He had an 
uncommon ſhare of good ſenſe, but more cunnings 
He underſtood imen and things clearly well. And 
knew moſt perfectly how. to accotrbmodate himſelf 
to times and men, ſo as to avnil himſelf of the paſ- 
| ſions of the one and the changes of the other, and 
make all ſubſervient to his ,n ends. He was 
even in his youth grave and ſage among old men. 
And in old age, gay and ſprightly among youth. 
He was upon the whole, Where he had no deſign 
upon his company, a moſt good humoured, face- 
tious, agreeable companion. He had talents to 
enable him to ſhine in any branch of ſcience or art, 
to which he applied. And was at once a judicious. 
lawyer, a natural philoſopher, a mathematician, a 
farmer, a mechanic in turning, painting and ſculp- 
ture, as well as an accompliſned ſtateſman. | 
Diſliking the drudgery of a pleader, he laid 
3 himſelf out for employments about the courts, and 
i bought that of keeper of the records, a place of 
confiderable honour and profit. © By the means of 
ſome money, with his intereſt in the, diet, he gotinto 
other employments in the different courts. Having 
purchaſed one of the venal burghs, he got a ſeat in 
the houſe of commons, where he ſhewed the power 
of craft, ' more than of oratory ; yet by the latter 
became ſo neceſſary to the court, that he was taken 
into favour and confidence with the miniſtry, and 
admitted into the ſenate. 18113 
It was judged neceſſary to make Fubrman and 
Boleſtadt draw together. Each ſaw: his force and 
weight, increaſed by a connexion with theother. And 
tho' each moſt heartily hated the other, they judged 
it for their mutual intereſt to diſſemble, to hide 
their ayerſigp, and to draw together. 
- „none tt iy ERS Hie 
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Being tt in numbers and calculations, 
he — — member in matters of 
ſubſidies, new: taxes ot accounts. For which rea- 
ſon, he as generally chairman of all committees on 
ſuch matters. In which, he long proved à moſt 
obſequious ſervant of che miniſtry. I any body 
happened to be hot ended, and uninſtructed enough 
to find fault with any of the moſt tyrannical, the 
moſt iniquitous meaſures of adminiſtration, from 
Danemarch ;'it it was the altering money bills in the 
Daniſh ſenate, or the directing or dictating the deli- 
berations of the dietyor reſtraining and binding them 
by Daniſh ſtatutes, to. which they could not con- 
ſent; Fubrman was always the firſt, that urged 

ve obedience- and non-reſiſtance. to whatever 
meaſures the Daniſb court thought proper to pro- 
poſe, and generally, by the help ot o_ good _ 
ance, carried his point. 

It was not eaſy, it was not prodens i in the court, 
to refuſe ſo uſeful, fo neceſſary a ſervant any thing. 
Therefore, he got whatever he vouchſafed to atk, 
for ſome time. At firſt, he was very moderate in 
his demands: he did nor exceed ſome inlargement 
of the ſallaries and perquiſites of his places, with 
patents, the better to ſecure them to him. All 
which were moſt readily granted; ir being judged 
that his ſervices to br: Nr ſhould i in return 
be ſecured. - 

For many years, the court and he-ſerved each 
other with uninterrupted harmony. After 
ſervices, he judged himſelf intitled to further 
favours from the y_ which, he would undoubt- 
edly have received, h — — 
formed ſchemes for 2 — he temporal govern- 
ment with Boleftadr, if not wreſting it entirely out of 
his hands; reſolving to ſecure Maloſus, by giv- 
ning him the keeper's place in reverſion, A 
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As nothing of a public nature was to be done 
in Nordweg or Danemarch, without a bribe of one 
kind or other; ſo the means of bribing was not 
always eaſily had to the taſte of the bribed. Some 
wanted places: new and unneceſſary places were 
made, till it was found that there was no likelihood 
of ſeeing an end to the multiplication of employ- 
ments. An other method was diſcovered, which 
while it gratified the corrupt, at the ſame time 
pleaſed the court, from the diſtant proſpect of its 
diſtreſſing the prince ſucceſſor : this was the unna- 
tural and illicit granting of places in reverſion, with- 
out any ſort of regard to the character or qualifica- 
tions of the future incumbent. | 
In this ſhameful manner, moſt of the conſider- 
able employments were given in reverſion to two, 
three or more people. When the incumbent of 
any place was out of favour, any favourite might 
get a reverſionary grant of the employment. And 
any civil officer, in favour, was hardly ever at this 
period denied a reverſionary grant of the office, 
after his death to one or two of his ſons, or friends, 
in ſucceſſion, 3s 
Fubrman, with great reaſon, thought himſelf in- 
titled to ſuch a common favour. One of the 
regents, Boleſtadt, agreed to it; ſecond, the 
chancellor did not refuſe ; but the third, the pri- 
mate, having it in view for one of the minions of 
him and his principal, peremptorily and inſolently 
refuſed the requeſt of a long, faithful and moſt obſe- 
quious drudge of the court. | s 
No man carried reſentment further than Fubrman; 
He never forgave offences, real or imaginary, for 
ſome. generations; tho',to wait for a fit opportunity 
for revenge, he could put on the maſk of torgiveneſs 
and even, friendſhip: for a while, But, wiſe pro- 
vidence made the lineaments of his face ſuch a 
103 : | - N ſtrong 
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ſtrong and plain index to his mind; that no body 
could ever be deceived by the appearance of the 
keeper; except, where born down by a torrent ot 
words of a quite contrary indication to his coun- 
tenance; of which he never was ſparing, when he 
faw occaſion. 
The primate was now ſingled out for the object 
of Fubrman's vengeance. As his grace acted but 
in concert, and in truſt for the viceroy; the one could 
not be ſtruck at, without the other. So Fubrman, 
when he found that neither would gratify his deſire, 
reſolved to oppoſe both. He firſt ſet out in blaſt- 
ing the primate's fame, and by all manner of means 
aſperſing him and his minions. He is ſaid to have 
been the firſt that gave riſe tothe infamous, unproved, 
improbable charge, made upon the primate. Who 
firſt threw the dirt may not be eaſily aſcertained, at 
this diſtance of time; but, it is moſt certain, that 
Fubrman countenanced, and by jokes and inuendos 
propagated a report, ſo likely in the end, whether 
true or falſe, to undo the object of his diſpleaſure. = 
As ſoon as Boleftadt found the keeper at variance | 
with the primate, he availed himſelf of the rupture, 
and renewed alliances with Fubrman, againſt the 
primate, vowing never to part, never to ceaſe co- 
-operating, till they had humbled the pride of the high 
prieſt, as they now emphatically called the primate. 
And henceforward, the preſident and the keeper 
for a while, and publicly, co-operated in all things 
"againſt the primate and his principal. But, as they 
ever hated, they could never cruſt, each other, ſo 
each had always an eye to ſelf. Fubrman was upon 
the whole, a great acquiſition to the ſtrength of 
Boleſtadis faction; while the withdrawing him, 
from that of the primate and viceroy, extreamly 
- "weakened their ſtrength. Theſe two leaders, con- 
© tinued in ſeeming amity and alliance, till each dit- 
a | | covered 
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covered, too openly, the ſecret intentions and attempts 
of the other, to make an advantageous, ſeparate peace 
for himſelf, excluſive and regardleſs ot the allies. 
Then, they ſhewed their mutual long- pent up 
hatred and rage againſt each other: each charg- 
ing the other with breaches of faith and good fel- 
lowſhip. But, which of the aſſociates in iniquity 
firſt broke thro' his engagements with the other, 
can hardly be determined by any court inferior to 
the laſt great tribunal, where no ſecret will lye hid. 
In juſtice to this character, it muſt be remembered, 
that he gave the moſt zealous oppoſition to count 
T/cheſdirvelt's ſcheme of getting bills framed and 
aſt in the ſenate, to leſſen or overturn the diet. 

To theſe, for the preſent muſt be added, Kittar 
Hahns, an anomalous wight, not eaſily reduced 
to any claſs of men yet known; as no party, fac- 
tion or club was ever able to retain him long. He 
was the ſon of a moſt ignorant and knaviſh Daniſb 
pleader, ſent over to Nordweg to propagate glummer 
principles, for which he was firſt raiſed to be preſi - 
dent of the high eourt, and afterwards. to the 
chancery, and knighted; but, being but of little 
or no weight there, he was turned back from this 
court to the former, to make room for a perſon 
of more importance, in the reign of Frederick II. 
and afterwards, for miſdemeanors of various kinds, in 
his E capacity as a judge and a ſenator, was 
cenſured and ſtigmatized by the diet, and ignomini- 
oully turned out of all public employments, in the 

reign of Chriſtiern III. | 
He gave his ſon a genteel education, and from a 
viſible ſucceſſion in genius and diſpoſition, hoped 
to ſee him placed upon ſome of the benches, Bur, 
is own foul diſgrace coming on him unexpected; 
he was forced to give up the favourite thought, and 
with a ſmall, ill- purchaſed eſtate, incumbered with 
* debt, 
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debt, left his hopeful ſon to fucceed to his father's 
ill-gotren, pitiful title and fortune, 

The young Kittar Hahns had got ſuch a taſte of 
d living in the lifetime of his Miter. that it was 
death to him to retrench it. So he ran on in all 
manner of extravagance, while he had any credir. 
Then, to ſkreen himſelf and his few acres from his in- 
cenſed creditors, he put himſelf under the ſanction of 
the priviledge of the diet ; which was the common 
refuge of ſpendthrifts of both nations, in theſe their 
laſt days. | 8 
Habu, had a good humoured aſpect and a molt 
inſinuating manner, and never failed of gaining the 
friendſhip of any man, he could have acceſs to; till 
he became too well known to all, to be truſted by any. 
He was plauſible in his mien, and with bad expreſ- 
ſions, was eloquent, from the pure force of diſſi- 
mulation; for, where words were inadequate to his 
thoughts, or his ſpeech failed, as it was known 
upon many occaſions, eſpecially when a pannic ſeized 
him; the operations of Lell: ned paſſions gained 
him attention and credit. | 
He early paid court, in the moſt fawning and ſer- 


vile manner, to the riſing Boleſtadt, then poſſeſſed 


of the diſpoſal of ſeveral of the venal burghs. The 
new preſident, intent upon forming a faction in the 
commons, .thought Hahns a fit man for his pur- 
poſe. Habns well knew the preſident fit as well as 
neceſſary to his, and therefore in ſome of their ſix- 
bottle aſſemblies, he ſollicited the preſident for his 
countenance to get him a ſeat in the diet. Hahnss 
repeated ſolemn aſſurances of an inviolable attach- 
ment to the party and intereſt of Boleſtadt, made 
the preſident readily agreg to the ſolicitation ; ſo 
that at the next vacancy, Hahns was at the promiſe 
of a ſmall expence, which he never paid, choſen to 
repreſent one of the preſident's venal burghs. u 
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He was now got to the ſummit of his preſent 
| | wiſhes. He got ſafe out of the reach of creditors z 
4 and to put all, the old and the new creditors upon 
i a level, to prevent their jealouſies of each other, and 
S give the world a proof of this worthy member's fu- 
$ ture deſigns ; he no ſooner got himſelf a ſeat in the 
diet, than he refuſed paying all the expences, that 
he was not previouſly forced to depoſite ; ſo that 
even his election dinner and the carrying him to the 
diet were not paid for, even when a complaint of his 
fraud was lodged in the houſe, many years after. 

It is eaſy to conceive what was to be expected F 
from ſuch a member as this. He knew no princi- 1 
ple, but ſelf-intereſt; and yet had not ſteadineſs 
or integrity enough to procure his own ends. He: 

was with every viceroy that would purchaſe him, 
with every party that he could hope to ferve him; 
till he was diſcovered and deſpiſed by all. Yet even 
then, he was thought of conſequence enough by 
every body that wanted to give, or feared, oppo- 
— ſition, in the houſe. He has more than once 
3g been known to decline or refuſe the ſervice, for 
which he was beforehand paid. For ſuch behaviour, 
he was called to account. But, found ſuch a 
coward upon trial, as to cringe, fawn, and diſſem- 
ble, promiſe, and lie, to get off; ſo that no man 
of ſpirit or character would have any dealings or 
intercourſe with him. Members that had honeſt 
and patriot meaſures in view, ſhunned all commerce 
with him. Such as were of the illicit ſide of the 
queſtion, which generally prevailed, found it ne- 
ceffary to take him into pay. | 
Daſtard and corrupt as the whole diet now was, 
5 Hahns was the only member that could be hired to 
' move againſt Rutilius, He readily undertook the 
0 ſhameful taſk. But, did not dare to truſt to court 
promiſes for payment. 'The day fixed for perpe- 
trating this foul deed paſt over in ſilence and _— 
on. 
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ſion. And the work might never have been done 
had not Habns found that the government had ſet 
their hearts upon it, and by keeping off, ſo 
frightened the viceroy at the proſpect of miſcarry- 
ing, as to make him advance a large ſum out of 
the treaſury for preſent pay, and give him aſſu- 
rances of being made revenue-commiſſioner for the 
t of Dront beim. Thus Habns was ever to be 
ht, and hacknied in the fouleſt deeds for hire. 
However, he might be univerſally deſpiſed, he 
ſaw he was able to make himſelf of ſome conſe- 
quence. He was not long contented with his place 
in Drontheim, Therefore looked he for an higher 
in Bergen. This, he ſaw was only to be done by 
giving oppoſition to the miniſtry. For this, he 
had now two motives: his ſale and perſecution of 
Rutilius, added to the recorded infamy of his cha- 
racter, in public and private life; rendered Hahns 
the moſt deteſted of the human race in Bergen, as 
well as in moſt other parts of Nordweg. The citi- 
zens in particular were fo enraged at his conduct, 
that conſpiracies were openly formed againſt his 
life by ſome; while others, more vindictive, re- 
ſolved upon letting him live, after firſt maiming 
and- branding him with indelible marks of popular 
hatred, Theſe, Rutilius had humanity and autho- 
rity enough to prevent. Though he could not at- 
tempt to ſue for forgiveneſs for ſo nefarious a cri- 
minal. Habnt after this, led a miſerable life. His 
guilty conſcience made him yet more cowardly 
than nature framed him. Though tie aſſaſſination 
lots were diſcovered and for the prefent prevented; 
— not help living in perpetual dread of the 
NR ©), 2 2 
To theſe then, as to an angry divinity, the pa- 
gan Habns judged it neceſſary to pay all homage 
and adoration. He ſaw a favourable opportunity 
offer to appeaſe the public indignation and raiſe his 
21 own 
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own conſequence, by oppoſing the meaſures of the 
viceroy. Therefore he made renders of his ſervice 
to the preſident. 

A man, whom he had often offended and 46. 
trayed, and who well knew the open venality and 
unſteadineſs of this political proſtitute, could not 
be ſuppoſed to repole any confidence in him. But, 
it was no time to quarrel with mercenaries or vo- 
lunteers; therefore Hahns was once more received 
into the band, but never truſted with any thing, that 
was not intended to be ſold a sa ſecret to the enemy. 

However, there was ſome bond to ſecure: ſome 
degree of this thorough-paced courtier's fidelity: 
for, though he was ever at the devotion of the 
higheſt bidder, and Boleſtadt had nearly loſt his 
power, and inffuence in the ſtate; yet, as the vice- 

roy had not means at preſent to gratify his avarice 
and ambition, it might be hoped, he would once 
prove continent, for about half a ſeſſion; which 
might be — 2 for the private, if not for the 
profeſſed, of all the pretended patriots.» 
He entered Ted the lifts And ramp in the aſſem- 
bly of the diet, in 1631, he argued and voted for 
the altered bill, with the premature conſent and 
permiſſion of the crown; in the aſſembly of 163g, 
- he put on the patriot maſk ſo effoctually as to de- 
ceive the whole kingdom and regain the affections 
of the citizens and the whole ſnhort · ſighted papu- 
lace. They ſaw him ready to ſacriſice à pſace 
worth about eight hundred crowns per annum z 
and without ſeeing into his motive, though che 
man a thorough penitent for his paſt abandoned 
life, and a real convert to patriotiſm. Even Bole- 
ftaat, who knew him better than moſt men, from 
the warmth of the zeal ſhewn by Hahns in every 
popular queſtion moved in this aſſembly, was in- 
duced to believe him honeſt, nen n was 
"200008 foreign tochis corrupt heart. * 
9 WO1 ; 'T 
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The viceroy, who well knew this, could not 
help believing and treating Hahns as an abandoned 
traitor. And therefore, determined to fruſtrate 
his deſigns, ſtript him, with all his aſſociates at 
once, of their reſpective employments. Now, he 
became a favourite of the lately incenſed citizens, 
.who conſidering him as a convert, and martyr, for 
the cauſe, conferred many marks of their public 
regards, upon a man whom they had lately, de- 
ſervedly deſtined to ſlaughter. He made many be- 
lieve him ſincere, by ſaying © he now authoriſed any 
man to call him a traitor, if ever he accepted of any 
place or penſion.“ When in a few days after, upon 
his revolt, he was put in mind of this; he bad them 
remember his privileges, as a member of the diet,” 
In all this, the citizens were too precipitate and 
violent. It is true, Nutilius firſt fairly expoſed the 
character of Habns, and made it appear deſervedly 
hateful. But, the ſubſequent conduct of the pre- 
- tended patriot, was what alone rendered him fo 
odious as to cauſe a conteſt for the honour of aſſaſſi- 
- nating him. One thing Rutilius omitted to explain, >. 
which ſome have aſcribed to his unwillingneſs to | 
diſplay the deformities of human nature in ſo ſtrong 
a a light, others imputed to his tenderneſs for the 
ſex,” among which more honour, virtue and pub- 
lic ſpirit were then known, than among the wo- 
men of any other country in Europe, if we believe 
© what Grampo Saxonus relates. 


But, however tender I am of the ſex, I cannot 
_ - overlook a point of hiſtory, which ſerves to illuſtrate 
the character of one of the moſt conſiderable under- 
actors in the whole ſtate drama, The venal diſpo- 
fition of Kitter Habns appears more clearly from 
his conjugal behaviour, than from any other part 
of his life. This I find related in Sulko Finbrught. 
This author tells us, that Habns proſtituted his in- 


nocent and virtuous wife for a ſum of money bor- 
| | rowed 
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rowed of a quack in Drontheim. The quack, who. 
was no leſs avaricious than leacherous, expecte 

the bond would ſome time be diſcharged, when 
his luſt had no further demands upon the proſ- 
tituted wife. Arid, before he came to this pals, 
was . ſometimes a little importunate for his mo- 
ney. But this, the artful debtor knew well how 
to elude: for, he often ſent the pawned pledge, 
the wife, to ſilence and at once to ſate the calls of 
avarice and of luſt. And ſhe at length became ſo 
expert in her trade, that ſhe often procured new ſums, 
by way of loan, to gratify and to engage the huſband 
further in the cauſe, together with large preſents for 
herſelf. But, when the quack had no firther calls 
from Venus, he ſmartly urged the payment of the 
bonds. He miſſed his aim, for the knight ſertled 
his ſchemes ſo well, that he had not only ocular 


demonſtratian, but legal proofs of what had paſt 


between the doctor and the dame. He therefore, 
affecting ignorance of any previous knowledge or 
deſign of an illicit amour, threatened the gulled 
-paramour with a criminal proſecution; to avoid 
which, the duped quack thought it beſt that every 
man ſhould ſit down with his private loſs, without 
public clamour; and therefore cancelled the bonds 
and took releaſes from the contented knight. 
When this is conſidered, who will wonder at any 
other part of the proſtitution of this pretended 
Nordwegian patriot? Such were the leading comy 
mons of falling Nordweg ! | 
Theſe, with a few purſe-proud, ambitious com- 
mons, that wanted to be ſet off with the tinſel of 
nobility ; ſome hungry, mercenary pleaders, that 
fought tor preferment ; a few half ſtarved, ſtate 
penſioners; ſeveral dependants, influenced by thoſe ; 
a tew weak, miſled, honeſt men, who thought their 
| leaders in the right; with ſome wrong-headed 
country puts, who formerly made themſelves * 
— | U 5 
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lar, and got their pictures ſet up as ſigns to ſpruce- 
beer houſes and taverns, for oppoſing the mea- 
ſures of the court, without any rule for judging of 
right or wrong; this was the motley herd, that 
conſtituted the memorable oppoſition to count Do- 
renſaght's adminiſtration in Nordweg, in the year 
1633. | 

Would not Falſtaff*s regiment of ragamuffins 
make as good a figure in a muſter, as this houſe of 
commons upon a diviſion or a poll? Yet theſe were 
the truſty trained bands that were to reform public 
abuſes, to puniſh a haughty, overbearing, abuſive go- 
vernor and his minions, to aſſert the rights of the peo- 

le, and reſtore the broken conſtitution of the nation ! 
Bur, good reader, by your leave, they thought it 
fit firſt to ſerve themſelves. And when that was 
done, they were all too wile to ſee any thing wrong 
in the adminiſtration ; any public or private griev- 
ance to be redreſſed. Wonder then, if you can, 
at what happened in the next aſſembly, under a new 
viceroy, which I now haſten to relate. Only here, 
to quit the moſt diſagreeable part of the ſubject, 
let me juſt inform you, that in the next ſeſſion of 
the diet, Hahns was of all parties, yet of no party. 
Self was the ſole object of his conteſts, and he joined 
actively with no body, till he got an equivalent for 
what he loſt. Therefore, it was found neceſſary 
to give him ſixteen hundred crowns out of the 
treaſury, and a penſion of eight hundred crowns a 
year during the miniſter's pleaſure. This either 
ſtopt his foul mouth, or made him give the ſanc- 
tion of his tainted breath to every illicit act that 
paſt, in the laſt aſſembly of the diet; where, all 
the leaders proved themſelves ſlaves and perjured 
, parricides in Nordweg. 

From ſuch a drama, it is eaſy to conceive how 
the laſt act of the ſtate farce was acted and ended. 
Wretchednelſs and ruin attended the nations, while 

3 the 
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the people of each were ſo inattentive to any thing, 
but ſelf-gratification, that it was not poſſible to turn 
their thoughts to any thing that concerned poſte- 
rity or any diſtant times. Therefore ſudden de- 
ſtruction fell upon them moſt deſervedly, as ſhall 
be ſhewn in the following ſheets. + 

Were I not here engaged in the diſagreeable taſk 
of ſhewing the cauſes of the downfal of Danemarch 
and Nordweg, which makes it neceſſary to keep to 
the characters of the wicked men, that conſpired, or 
one way or other concurred in, the ruin of their 
countries; I might indulge myſelt, and the humane 
reader, in the pleaſure of explaining ſome of the 
few characters in each country, that did honour to 
their nations and to mankind. 

But alas! they were too few in each, to check 
the deluge of iniquity and corruption that threaten- 
ed the diſſolution of the ſtate. All the honeſty and 
all the public ſpirit, now left in either kingdom, re- 
mained among the poor citizens of Bergen, and the 
peaſants of Nordweg at large. Yet theſe, when 
they wanted ſenſible and honeſt leaders, fell an eaſy 
prey to every crafty villain that artfully aſſailed 
them. 4A 

Nor can it be forgot, that an inconſiderable num- 
ber of men got by accident among the commons, 
who poſſeſſed all the ſocial virtues, in the moſt ex- 
tenſive, in the moſt eminent degree. But, what 
were they to the corrupt multitude ? So little, that 
they were blended and loſt in the maſs ! 

It may be aſked, where theſe were when Dighs- 
latſchiuss legal and fair election was overturned, 
and his ſeat vacated and filled, by the houſe ? They 
were abſorbed in the multitude, under the imperial 
management of the corrupt Haupt of the com- 
mons, whoſe vaſſals dared not diſobey their deſ- 
pot's will. Where were thoſe honeſt, ſenſible and 
free - members, when Rutilius was, unhearing and 

932 unheard, 
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unheard, doomed to gaol and exile, by an unpre- 
cedented and illegal, tho' unanimous, vote of the 
commons? The few of them, that were in town, 
had not courage to oppole the perfidious, perjured 
multitude, documented and commanded to paſs 
this wicked ſentence. | | 
Among others, Probus was unfortunately abſent. 
Probus had every virtue that could adora a man. 
His ſole ambition was doing good, in ſecret. The 
widow and the orphan were comforted and ſup- 
ted by his bounty, without knowing their bene- 
factor. And no man of worth, that came to Pro- 
bus's knowledge, ever wanted money to ſupport 
his credit ; though he could never learn the ſource 
of his obligation. Nor could a good citizen want 
a friend, or a. good artiſt encouragement, while 
Probus lived. He improved his eſtate and 
made his tenants rich, and happy by teaching 
them the ſweets of induſtry and freedom. And, 
of the income of a conſiderable, improved eſtate, 
after keeping up the dignity of his family and 
rank, in houſe-keeping and general oeconomy, 
enjoyed the leaſt ſhare himſelf. What, remained 
of his fortune, after theſe expences, moderated by 
decency and prudence, was looked upon as the 
property of the public; for the firſt diſtreſſed ob- 
Jes, that occurred, were ſore to ſhag it. 
Probus was the firſt, almoſt the only perſon of 
diſtinction, that countenanced Rutilius, and almoſt 
the only one, whoſe friendſhip was found heighten- 
ed, rather than lowered, for an honeſt man, in ad- 
verſity. KLE 
No fooner was the character of Nutilius known, 
than Probus gave him the firſt place in his boſom. 
One paſſion ſeemed to move, one ſoul to animate 
both. No wonder then, Probus held all things in 
common with Rutilius, The houſes, the ſervants, 
the cattle, the fortune, and the ſword of Probus, 
1 were 


oOccaſions. He teſolved, as far as poſſible, to ſup- 
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were all devoted to the ſervice of Rutilius and his | 
family and friends. | N | 
Probus never left Bergen, till he ſaw Rutilius's 
election ſecured by the general voice of the people. 
But, his care for his tenants in the country, who 
looked upon him as their common parent, took 
him to ſpend ſome time among them, juſt before 
the return of the viceroy Yarringburgh, whole preci- 
pitate proceedings againſt Rutilius, could not have 
admitted of the returning of Probus and the other 
country members to town, before the fatal work 
was done, | | 
- His diſtreſs, upon the unexpected cruel treat- 
ment given Rutilius, is eaſier conceived than ex- 
preſſed. He bitterly enveighed againſt it upon all 


ply his place, by becoming the patron of the citi- 
zens, their advocate, their champion. He aſſerted 
their rights in the diet, upon the principles of Ru- 
tilius, and got the truth of his complaints proved, 
and acknowledged by the commons and the ſenate; 
but, there was not virtue enough in the public to 
ſupport him in his attempts for reformation. 
After the public, his next care was 'for Rutilius 
and his family. As fat as the loſs of a father could 
be ſupplied to children, Probus prevented the or- 
phans of Rutilius from feeling the diſtreſſes to be 
dreaded from the baniſnment of their father. He 
did not omit comforting his. exiled friend, in the 
mean time. He aſſured him by repeated letters, 
that he would double his diligence in the ſervice of 
the public, on his account;.that bis children ſhould 
want nothing, that he could ſupply; and that as 
to Rutilius himſelf, he would ſhare the laſt ſhilling 
of his fortune with him. In proof of which, he 
ſent him a large remittance, and ſupplied him 
conſtantly after with the utmoſt liberality ; — 
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found Rutilius eſtabliſh ſuch a character in Copen- 
hagen, as procured him extenſive practice. 

' Probus's example and influence induced many 
others to exert their generoſity upon this melan- 
choly . occaſion, as well as in oppoſing the tor- 
rent of iniquity, by which the overwhelming of 
the ſtate was every day, more and more apparently 
threatened. - But, it was all too late, There were 
not now virtuous men enough left to protract, much 
leſs to prevent the impending deſtruction of the 
ſtate, which was compleated in the next reign. 
While Probus's general character procured him 
the general reſpect of the public; while the court, 
and the real and pretended patriots affected a re- 
gard for him; yet had each ſuch a private pique 
to his virtues, that they took the firſt opportunity 
of doing him a treacherous injury. | 
For public ſervices, Probus was intitled to public 
bounties, out of a fund appropriated to this pur- 
poſe. This could not be obtained without an ap- 

lication to the commons, or to the viceroy. The 
— or governor of the commons and the under 
leaders confeſſed the equity of his demands, and 
while they bad him make his application in form, 
aſſuring him of ſueceſs; they privately inſtructed ſome 
of their dependants to give it all oppoſition poſſible. 
Finding it thus likely to miſcarry, and truſting 
to the juſtice and countenance of the viceroy, he 
withdrew his claim; with which the viceroy was 


ſo well pleaſed, that he ſolemnly aſſured him, he 


would fee his juſt demands fully ſatisfied. 

But this was only promiſing to take the ſole me- 
thod judged poſſible of obliging a man, who would 
accept of nothing that he could not in juſtice claim. 

For, when the buſineſs of the diet was over, the 
viceroy returned to Danemarch, without any regard 
to the claims of Probus, or his own promiſes to him; 
_ | neither 
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neither of which were ever diſcharged. But to 
ſhew that his excellency had ſome virtue, ſhame 
would never permit him to ſee Probus after, tho" 
he often called upon his excellency, as well in Ber- 
gen, as in Copenhagen. Thus falſehood and fraud 
rook place of truth and juſtice univerſally. But, 
of this character, more hereafter. | 


LETTER XVII. 


H E new viceroy, accompanied by his truſty 

ſecretary, and inveſted with proper pow- 
ers, ſet out to take upon him his new govern- 
ment. He ſet out ſome months before the ordi- 
nary time of aſſembling the diet; as his enemies in- 
ſinuated, the better to learn and further to cajole 
the long · duped people; but, as thoſe that knew 
him believed, to compoſe the animoſities that had 
my divided and broke the wretched king- 

om. 

The coming of a viceroy earlier than the firſt full 
moon that preceded the day fixed for opening the 
diet, was a phaenomenon as aſtoniſhing as a comet, 
in Nordweg. Therefore many and various were 
the conjectures upon his excellency's arrival, Theſe 
could not affect him, as he was determined, at all 
hazards and expences, to fulfil the inſtructions of 
his principal, and his ſenate and miniſtry. 

The reception given him on his arrival in Bergen, 
would have done honour to the viceroy and people, 
had not the like compliment been ever laviſhed 
upon novelty in the ſame ſtation. After a ſhort 
ſtay, to enter upon his office, and to receive the com- 
pliments of the nobility, gentry and citizens ; he 
made a tour to viſit ſome of the other great cities, 
to review the forces, and to ſurvey, with his own 


eyes, 


1 . 
eyes, the principal fortreſſes and garriſons of the 
kingdom. This too afforded new matter of ſpe- 
culation and cenſure, to ſuch as think no man ca- 
eo of doing a good thing, without-ſome ſecret 

eſign. | | r 

' Is his circuit, he viſited ſome of the men of diſ- 
tinction that invited him, and ſpent ſome days at 
their country ſeats. This too afforded ſubject for 
cavilling, to men of exquiſite political ſenſibility. 
After this, he returned to Bergen to prepare for 
opening the diet, regardleſs of any thing that could 
be ſaid to his prejudice, while the chief object in his 
view, was the fulfilling his commiſſion. "Hig 
His excellency was now converſant enough with 
the people of Nordweg to obſerve, that the only 
men that retained any ſenſe of freedom or true re- 
gard to their country, were to be found in a claſs, 
with which he could hold no intercourſe ; while the 
men of property and rank, moſt of the members of 
the two chambers of the diet, whatever their public 
profeſſions might have been, were all in ſecret draw- 
ing different ways, to gain ſome fayour or advantage 
to individuals, at any expence or damage to the 
whole. Hence, he plainly ſaw, he was left but his 
choice of two evils; whether to ſubjugate the 
whole kingdom by a military force, in which all 
rahks of people might concur with his excellency's 
diſpoſition againſt the project ; or, at the expence 
of the public, to purchaſe a truce, an 5 5 — 
under all paſt modes and ſchemes of adminiſtration; 
cowards which, the leading men had already ſeveral- 
Iy, directly or indirectly, made overtures. 
When a man is reduced to make a choice of two 
evils, the beſt man can but chuſe the leſs. Had 
military force been let looſe on Nordwee, ſhe muſt 
have yielded, and could' probably never again hope 
to raiſe her head; the thoughts of which, his ex- 

| | cellency 
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cellency could not bear. But, he found peace net 
only more ſuitable to his diſpoſition, but the leaſt 
prejudicial to the people. Subſidies muſt be 
ted, money muſt by ſome means be raiſed, for 
the ſupport of the eſtabliſhment ; for which, a con- 
ſiderable ſurplus in the treaſury was judged inſu ffi- 
cient.” | 
The commons were not to be got to ſet about 
this bufineſs, with the neceſſary temper, till the 
private ' paſſion of each was ſated. And though 
the doing this, as each individual required, muft 
have been attended with extreme preſent and future 
expence z it was better to agree to the propoſitions 
of accommodation and peace, made by the ſeveral 
members of the diet apart; than, by having the 
ublic buſineſs neglected, and new animoſities 
raiſed, being brought under the neceſſity of exert - 
ing a compulſion, that muſt prove ſuddenly fatal 
in its conſequences ; whereas a virtuous people 
might in time hope to redeem themſelves from the 
ſale of them now offered to be made; by their per- 
fidious truſtees in the diet. FE, 
From theſe conſiderations, the viceroy was in- 
duced to let the people purchaſe their own peace; ag 
the leaſt evil that might in the preſent circumſtances 
be choſen. He therefore opened his ears to the 
propoſitions of the ruling commons; of which, he 
found no man that could confide in, or draw with, 
another. Each had his private view and ſeparate 
demand, without a thought for ſociety, preſent or 
future. Each member, that loſt a place or a pen- 
ſion, demanded reftitution or an equivalent for 
what he loſt, at leaſt. And ſome roſe in their de- 
mands, in proportion to the authority, their oratory 
of their pens gained among the populace or in the 
Met. And ſuch as had no place or penſion, before 
the late oppoſition, thought themſelves intitled to 
fomething conſiderable, - the figure they made 
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in the conteſt, Thus, there was hardly a man to be 
found in the diet, who was able to do more than 
diſpoſe of a monoſyllable properly, that did not 
ſhew he got intq the diet to rob the public of their 
liberties as well as of their property, to barter the 
liberties of the people, for the people's treaſure; that 
is, inſtead of receiving moderate wages for ſerving, 
they now took exorbitant bribes from their conſti; 
tuents, for betraying them. Who then can pity 
their tall ? Who does not wonder at its being ſo 
long protracted ? Who does not admire the mode- 
ration, the prudence of their ruler? | 
The viceroy ſaw the only way of carrying his ad 
miniſtration ſmoothly on, was to throw a veil over 
the tranſgreſſions of his predeceſſor. He therefore 
entered into ſeparate treaties with each of the mem- 
bers. The baron Ghchildaragh demanded a few 
places and penſions for ſome of his friends and de- 
pendants in the diet, and for himſelf a place in the 
regency, and the leaving out the primate. And, 
as the active concurrence of the preſident of the 
commons was molt neceſſary in the diet; his lord- 
ſhip recommended the procuring the preſent preſi- 
dent to reſign upon a peerage, with a penſion for 
his life, and that of his eldeſt ſon, to make room 
for his excellency to get a man more to be depended 
upon, appointed to the chair. 055 
To this, the preſident was induced to conſent, 
getting promiles of a reſtoration of places and 
penſions to ſome of his friends, lately ſet aſide; 
and to ſecure a few more, that ſhewed their ability 
in the oppoſition, or their attachment to his intereſt. 
All the others yielded upon the like terms; ſome 
indeed, not being able to makeas advantagious con- 
ditions for themſelves, as if their leaders concerted 
with them. But, as each ſuſpected the other, from 
the emotions of conſcience, it was judged moſt 
| - prudent 
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prudent and ſafe to make the beſt terms that could 


obtained in ſuch an emergency. | 
Thus, in a little time before the opening of the 
diet, the viceroy was able to engage, to his pur- 
poſes, all the ruling members of the diet, which 
eaſily ſecured a majority of the led members. The 
terms propoſed to each apart was, that he ſhould 
conſtantly attend the houſe, and to his might, pub- 
lickly as well as privately, oppoſe all retroſpect to the 
conduct of the late viceroy and to that of the ſecretary 
and treaſurer, That he ſhould give his voice and in 
tereſt, as the government ſhould direct, in the grant- 
ing. of ſubſidies and in the diſpoſal of the ſurplus 
in the treaſury ; which ſhould be done by king's 
letters or by a bill, without any mention of the 
previous conſent of the crown, which proved ſuch 
an handle for diſturbances under the late adminiſ- 
tration. That each ſhould give his vote and in- 
tereſt fn favour of Herr Punſyburgh, the viceroy's 
brother-in-law, whenever the preſident's chair 
ſhould happen to be vacant. And that they ſhould 
move and paſs no addreſs to his excellency or the 
king, but ſuch as he brought with him ready draw 
by his principals in Danemarch. | 
Each having thus made his bargain to his mind, 
few knowing, tho* all ſuſpecting from their own 
hearts, what others had done ; a patent was made 
out, creating the Haupt of the commons, baron 
of Salten, with a penſion of two thouſand crowns 
ayear for life. This was kept ſecret and ready for 
a fit occaſion to declare the chair vacant. | 
The diet was now opened with a ſpeech, concerted 
by the miniſtry of Danemarch, ſuitable to the occa- 
ſion. This was anſwered in the uſual high (train 
of ſervile compliments, made time immemorial to 
the king and viceroy upon the like occaſions. This 
anſwer, as well as the ſpeech, was made in Dane- 
| R 2 march 
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#arch, and ratified by the leading commons firſt; and 
then by their followers, in due form, in the houſe, 
In times of war, it would have been conſtrued 
diſaffection in any member, that ſhould give any 
oppoſition to the granting of ſubſidies, the princi- 

al buſineſs of the Nordwegian diet. This part of 
The public buſineſs was always firſt diſpatched. It 
now went off as glibly as ever; each member havin 
been properly inſtructed in, and paid for, his taſk. 

The reſt of the public buſineſs was introduced 
and diſpatched in its turn ; all, that were not in 
the ſecret, every moment expecting ſome oppoſi- 
tion to the preſent, and cenſures upon paſt, mea- 
ſures. But, all that hitherto appeared ſpeakers in 
the houſe, were engaged to the viceroy; ſo that 
every queſtion in the diet was carried as he directed, 
under the influence of the treaſury. While the 
dumb, led members, not in the ſecret, ſtood ſtaring 
aghaſt at one another. 
Towards the latter end of the ſeſſion, ſome that re- 
ſented their not being perſonally conſulted and con- 
Gdered, roſe and gave ſome unexpected oppoſition. 
Before this got to any heighth, it was judged ſea» 
ſonable to vacate the prefident's chair. The new 
r quitted it, for his penſion and a ſeat in the upper 
ſe. Upon which, Herr Punſyburgh was choſen 
as his brother the viceroy directed, with little or no 
oppoſition. But, by a fair calculation of the bribes 
and penſions given to ſecure this gentleman's elec- 
tion, his taking the preſident's chair did not coſt 
the public much leſs than two hundred thoufand 
crowns. Thus expenfive was final corruption of 
of that wretched ſtate! - | | . 273 yo 
Till now, the people were only in a ferment, 
Now, their indignation burſtforth in fury, hardly to 
be reſtrained within any bounds, They uttered 
violent inſults and ſevere menaces againſt all the 
— ; | ſhameleſs 
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ſhameleſs betrayers of their country. The daftards 
kept a while out of their way, and in time, the 
fruitleſs rage of the multitude ſubſided. e 

In the commons however, a new ſpirit of Abo. 
fiction appeared. Some were inſtigated thro? diſap- 
pointment; others by being deceived by pretended 
friends, who bargained for their ſale, without giv+ 
ing them any ſhare in the 3 All now ſaw 
the crafts and artifices of the peers, Salten and 
Ghcbildaragh, and felt the treachery of Gorter, Ma- 
loffuzz, Furbman, Hahns, and the reſt; and many 
exclaimed bitterly againſt them. But before an 
headlels diſtracted ſociety could paſs the bitter re- 
ſolutions, that ſome propoſed, or could make mo- 


tions to render the chair uneaſy to the new, ſur- 


reptitious preſident ; the viceroy, to prevent animo- 


ſities, brought the ſeſſion to a ſudden concluſion z 


for, while the commons were engaged in ſharp de- 
bates, he commanded their attendance in the up- 
32 where he gave the royal aſſent to all the 
ills that were paſt, and then, proroguing the diet, 
bad them, as I do you,. moſt heartily farewell! 


LETTER XVIII. 


HE entire ſecrets of the adminiſtration now 
came out. The populace raged univerſally, 
but moſt in Bergen. No rank eſcaped their indig- 
nation or their licentious tongues. They abuſed 
the viceroy himſelf, calling him a kind of journey- 
man viceroy, and compared him to the moſt hateful 
of his predeceſſors, from whom, they ſaid, he differed 


in diſpoſition, but as in name; in which, as they 


expreſſed it, their excellencies agreed to a T, the 
only difference between Yarringburgh and Yar- 
(ingburgh, | | His 
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His excellency, finding the popular reſentment 
riſing to an exceſs of licentiouſneſs, thought it beſt 
to ſhorten his reſidence, and retreat privately and 
in peace. He therefore named and commiſſioned 
his regents, which were the high chancellor and 
the lords Ghchildaragh and Beſston, leaving out the 
primate, agreeable to his compact, and the new 
preſident of the commons; contrary to cuſtom. 
When he had done this, he privately ordered 
ſhips to take him and his retinue on board; and, 
without giving notice to his army or his uſual at- 
tendants, as ſecretly as poſſible imbarked. By 
which he avoided a moſt ungrateful ſalutation from 
the inraged citizens. 
Soon after, he arrived ſafe at Copenhagen, where 
he met a moſt gracious reception from his royal 
maſter ; who, in a ſhort time after, removed him 
from his now diſagreeable vicegerency, to the moſt 
conſiderable employment about the- court. This, 
his excellency ſoon changed for another of leſs 
trouble and importance, but which engaged him 
more in the royal preſence. 64 
When the firſt men of Nordweg were found ſe 
corrupt, ſo venal, that they ſtopt at no iniquity, 
for the perpetration of which they were paid; it 
was eaſy to break the force and weight of the pub- 
lic ſtill farther, by encouraging all the people of 
fortune to quit the country. This was eaſily done 
by holding out to them the variety of tempting al- 
lurements about a court. The nobility and gen- 
try of Nordweg had been ſo long nurtured and bred 
up in ſervility to a court, that it was judged ex- 
pedient to mix a few of them with the diet of 
Danemarch. Wheretore, ſome were called up to 
the nobles, others were encouraged to a 
* | MM”; ats 
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ſeats in the aſſembly of the commons in Danemareh, 
all the better to ſerve the purpoſes of the court, 
now bent upon inſlaving the people of both king - 
By this means, Nordweg was in a ſhort time ex- 
hauſted of her natural ſtrength. ' All that could 
afford to live abroad, repaired to the court of Dane- 
march ; where ſome got titles, others places and 
penſions, and many met their ruin. At length, 
the ſchools and univerſities of Nordweg were deſ- 
piſed and deſerted ; every man that could afford it, 
ſending his children to be educated, or rather to 
make connexions at the ſchools and univerſities of 
Danemarch. What was now wanting to compleat 
the ruin of this wretched people? Nothing, but di- 
miniſhing the weight of the civil, and raiſing that 
of the military, power; a project, in which no ma- 
giſtrate of any rank failed: for, the moſt inconſi- 
derable offender could not now be taken or carried 
to the puniſhment of the ſtocks, without the in- 
terpoſition of military force. | 
Thus did the ſeveral kings, for ſeveral ages, con- 
1 cur with the malevolent ſubjects of Danemarch, in 
5 uſing all means to break the civil power in Nord- 
3 weg, to take away the authority of diets, by making 
them hateful and contemptible, and in finally re- 
ducing the whole ſtate gradually, but moſt effectu- 
ally, to ſlavery : for, when after repeated trials of 
their diets, the people at length, by fatal experience 
learned, that they were ſo far from deſerving con- 
fidence, that they did not dare to truſt their pre- 
tended repreſentatives; they were in time ready to 
ſubmit to any kind of government, the king ſhould 
offer; ſeeing none could be worſe than they had 
long found their die es. 
This was the diſpoſition, to which the kings had 
long laboured to bring the Nordetgians. ' They 
| 3 had 
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had at length gained the deſired point. And 
nothing was now wanting, but to introduce ſuch 
meaſures of adminiſtration in Danemarcbh, as ſhould 
induce this people alſo to prefer any other form of 
garment to profligate and perfidious diets. 

Having taken this curſory view of ſome of the 
latter modes of adminiſtration in N ordweg, and 
feen how that unhappy people were prepared for 
the yoke of any — that ſhould offer; let us 
ſee what further ſteps were taken to the ſame ef- 
fect in 1 — before her final dindlution wag 
wrought. 
The waty which wad upon juſt rovocation de- 
clared, to bring an inſidious, inſolent enemy to 
juſtice; was proſecuted luggiſhly, ſnamefully, and 
ended diſadvantageouſly, ingloriouſſy. Many men 
were loudly charged with ſuch infamous practices, 
as prevented the ſucceſſes of the fleets and land 
forces of Danemarch. But great offenders were fo 
fenced in from juſtice, either by the crown or by 
factions in the diet, under the direction of the king 
or the miniſtry, that for a long time none could 


brought to any degree of juſtice. 
Repetitions of ſuch miſcarriages and lawleſs * 


rn at length made the people violent and deſ- 
perate. In proportion as the popular ſpirit was 
raiſed, that of — king and his miniſters were, from 
eonſciouſneſs of — abaſed. The multitude 
ſoon ſaw their ſtrength and the weakneſs of their 
contemptible rulers; and by noiſe and clamour, 
frequently drove the miniſtry from their purpoſes, 


and made them f with thoſe of the populace, 
A corrupt miniſtry and a licentious multitude, 


are equally hard to be confined within the bounds 
of reaſon or of law; each occaſionally runs to 
boundleſi extremes. Cowards in power ever be- 
dome the moſt mercileſs, * tyrants; as under 


ſub- 


* 


ſubjection, they are ever the moſt abject vaſſals, 
By theſe alternately, were the falling people of 
Danemarch, for a long time, governed. When a 
cowardly miniſtry were brought to think their ſway 
eſtabliſned; neither truth, juſtice, mercy or law 
were found to bear any part in the adminiſtration. 
And when a cowardly populace were brought to 
know, that they had gained the aſcendant over a 
more daſtard miniſtry ; the popular clamour forced 
the miniſters, ſometimes to take juſt, but as often, 
the moſt unjuſt, meaſures. 
Thus, the mob ſometimes held honours, life and 
death at their capricious diſpoſal, If any governor 
or commander was found ſo far to diſcharge the 
duty of his office, that he accidentally eſcaped in- 
curring the cenſure or the laſh of the law, which 
rarely happened in the laſt years of Danemarch ; the 
mob firſt loaded him, often moſt vnworthily, with 
clamorous applauſes, and forced the men in power 
to heap honours upon him, where ſtripes, bonds,and 
infamy were more juſtly due. Or, if the mob-led 
hero happened to die in the diſcharge of his office, 
even where declining his taſk was liable to be pu- 
niſhed with death; his licentious patrons had ſuch 
honours done his memory, as their wiſe anceſtors 
paid to real worth. Thus were the diet ſometimes 
put under a ſort of neceſſity of erecting public mo- 
numents to men, for only doing that, which being 
omitted, ſubjected them to death, when judgment 
and law took place. | 
The like misfortune attended, when any man, 
however innocent, fell under the diſpleaſure or diſ- 
like of the ſometimes-ſovereign rabble. If t 
imagined him cfiminal, it was enough. If they 
were able to come at him, they ſaved the civil ma- 
giſtrate the trouble of executing him, murdered 
the imaginary criminal, for the preſervation of 
N Y peace 
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peace and liberty, and the promotion of the public 
good. If the civil power upon any charge happened 
firſt to lay hold on any man; if he were rendered 
obnoxious to the corrupt multitude, which was 
ever in the power of factious leaders; he was con- 
demned by the rabble rout in every coffee - houſe 
and beer-houſe, or other confuſed meeting; ſung 
in doleful ditties throꝰ the ſtreets, ſometimes hanged 
and burnt in effigy; after which, it was hardly 
poſſible to get a court, that would venture to ac- 
quit him, however innocent they believed him ; or 
a ſovereign that would be permitted by his miniſ- 
ters to extend his mercy in the behalf of innocence 
and betrayed truth. 
When it happened, that the rabble, for want of 
active leaders, did not keep their influence on the 
adminiſtration, matters run in the oppoſite ex- 
tremes. Men were no longer dealt with in pro- 
portion to their crimes or their innocence, but in 
proportion to their intereſts at court. The blackeſt 
crimes were overlooked or paſt over with licentioys 
impunity, in favourites os: the men in power. It 
has often been known, that robbery, murder and 
high treaſon, have been made up, even after offi- 
cious men made good the charges in the ſight of 
thoſe that were intruſted with power to puniſh the 
daring offenders. Murders that were committed 
under the ſanction of a duel, were hardly ever pu- 
niſhed ; except when it fell to the charge of men in 
an oppoſite intereſt to the miniſtry. Adultery and 
rapes were likewiſe occaſionally ſet down in the liſt 
of venial offences, or puniſhed according to the at- 
fections of the party or faction, with which the crimi- 
nal was connected.” Yea, it has been known, that a 
daring offender has at one time eſcaped the puniſh- 
ment due to a rape, and ſome time after, upon the 
change and prevalence of party, has been — 
22 1 _ 
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fot the ſame crime. Upon a change in the ſyſtem 
of miniſterial affairs, the puniſhment of outlaw 
upon this offender has been ſuſpended) till the male- 
factor, becoming hardened in his iniquity by ſuch 
encouragement, has audaciouſly entered into a 
church, with a gang of armed ruffians, and there, 
in the midſt of divine ſervice, regardleſs of the ſa- 
cred ceremony performing, in contempt of the ſanc- 
tity of the-place, and, the interpoſition of the man 
of God at the altar; in ſhort, in open violation and 
contempt of the laws of God and man, has been 
known to ſeize the unhappy victim of his luſt, and 
to carry her forcibly away, in the ſight of a fright- 
ed, diſtracted congregation, and of weeping pa- 
rents; making them all priſoners in the church, 
to prevent a purſuit or interruption, till the ſavage 
monſter had ſated his worſe than brutal paſſion. 
Was there ever a people, that could ſuffer ſuch out- 
rages to paſs 3 Yes; tho' you will 
hardly believe it, Dauemarch has been curſed with 
a miniſtry, who has pardoned ſuch unheard-of of- 
fences z. or, which is ſtill worſe, given command, 
in the name of the king, that the matchleſs crimi- 
nal ſhould neither be proſecuted nor moleſted |! Was 
ever ſuch a licence for iniquity iſſued out in Bri- 
tain or Ireland? Impoſſible! Were ever ſuch in- 
dulgencies in iniquity iſſued out by the ſin- licence 
office of hell, modern Rome ? 

Thus unequal and uncertain did the diſpenſations 
of honour, of juſtice and of law remain in Dane- 
march for the reſidue of a reign, which the beſt 
friends of the king, laying felt aſide, thought by 
odds too long. Wiſdom, juſtice and truth ſeemed 
expelled the ſtate, and no man in it ſeemed to pay 
any regard to the laws of God or 'man, further than - 
he found it neceſſaty for the promoting ſome pri- 
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regularly the progreß of tyranny, t 
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1 might hore; Pan tereiofoeſlinis hoſed the 


tragic ſcene, bye bringing on che hiſtory of the 


great cataſtrop de in Danemarab it tots Every reader 


Um rat thet vnde at Met ub agg nus long, than 


he woul at her fall, long before the meaſures of 
her iniquity were filled thus high Rut, it may be 
amuſing, if Hot ta ſome imerſing to trace out 
0 the various 
hands that contribut& to the completion of the 
ps of Net and of  Dantmarch ; to which 
I'ſhall 5880 in the ſequel. - a! 
7.1. me here ohly make this — addreſs to all 
Kingdoms and ſtates of the world; except Great 
Britain and happy Ireland; to leb, Alk cautions of 
this Kidd muſt be unneceflaty, pſtels, dr imperti· 


'You chat have yet rerifhied any ſenſs of freedom, 


and the form of your antient Free governments, if 
ſuch a people exiſts, out of our free” kingdoms; 
lock about you; ; examine well the ſtate of your po- 


liticab health; look to the adminiſtrations of your 
magiſtrates, councils and members; ſee whether 


any part be infected with the peſtilence of corrup- 


tion, that brought on the ſlavery and deſtruction of 
Nordiurg and Danemarch. Take timely warning, 
by their wretched fate; retrench your luxuries; 
ſtoß dhe progrels of corruption ; tecover your 
country, grow. wife; be virtuous; and with theſe 


good qualities, Band down rt 2 8 of FR EEDOM 
and unn to lateſt 1 . 
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